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FRANCIS I. RETURNING FROM CAPTIVITY, 
[We have much oe in offering another fragment from an un- 
nae MS., by Miss L. S. Costello, author of “ Songs of a Stran- 





Dart forth like light my Arab steed, 
Leave far behind detested Spain; 

From torturing doubt—from bondage freed, 
[feel “Lama King again!”?* 


Farewell my children !—had my heart 
A place for aught bat frenzied joys, 
*T were bitter thus with ye to part, 
My own belov’d—my noble boys! 


I go—your blest return shall be 
_ My guiding hope, my tenderest care ; 
Soon, soon shall France my children see 
The glory of their father share ! 
Forward my steed! and as we fly, 
What crowding thoughts rush on my brain ; 
But oh—exulting memory, 
“Tam, [am a King again!” 


Whea “ all but fame and honour lost," 
I fell a captive to my foe, 

In conquest and ambition crost, 
Consign’d to fetters and to woe, 


My wend’ring soul has often flown 
Across yon Bidassoa’s bound— 

Once more, attendant on my throne, : 
Glory, and joy, and love I found, 


Dear Marzucrite——her magic ‘lay 
Waked there for me with witching voice, 
And gentle Claude awhile was gay, 
That happy Francis might rejoice. 
My queenly mother’s brow of pride, 
Was calmly bent that joyous hour 
On him, who hail’d her by his side, 
The honour’d partner of his power. 


There Bayard—virtue’s champion, met 
His brothers ’midst that charmed ring, 
And Bourbon, ere he dared forget 
His fame, his country, and his King! 


Once more fair forms and sparkling eyes 
Were fair and bright for me alone— 
Yor me to choose each willing prize, 
And lovely Frangoise was my own! { 
Where is she now ?—once o'er my slecp 
A sad, a fearful vision came, 
{i told such vengeance, dark and deep, 
I dare not think—I may not name !— 


Oh Frangoise ! may no adverse fate 
Divide me ever more from thee ; 
My crime deserv’d thy husband’s hate, 
But he—oh he deserv’d not thee ! 


I come to dry those flowing tears, 

To shield thee in this throbbing heart ; 
Away, away my idle fears— 

Was love like ours ordain’d to part! 


Beloved France! again, again 
Thy echoes shall my triumph's ring ; 
Hence—far from Senden and from Spain, 
Thy Fraacis is once more a King! L. 8. C. 
MS. Poenis. 
J 
y Lis exulting exclamation after crossing the river Andage, on his 
Hie Tne mounting his horse.—Vide Robertson tor the deseription. 
sp aarles V. vol. 1, p. 390. | 
wy 1 out est perde horinis |’ honneur,”—his short but emphatic let- | 
y his mother Louise, of Savoy, after the fatal battle of Pavia. 
.’ Frangoise de Foix, Comtesse de Chateaubriant, beloved by Fran- | 
g. ehie was murdered by her husband during Francis’ detention in | 
Pane: hey married at ticelve years of age, and when seventeen, | 
wal ms in love with her. Her husband doated on her, and died 
“, Sitter having killed her. She was bled to death. Wer fate was 
d by the treachery of one of the Count’s people. 
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PREFACE TO A REVIEW OF THE CHROT- 








| Reviewing, asa profession by which: a certain class of men seek 
| to instruct th e public, to support’ thems lves creditably in the middle 
| order, andto. keep their children froxa falling, after the decease of 
,enlightened parents, on the pav'ish, is at the lowest possible ebb in | 
| this country ; and many is the omee well-fed critic now an hungered. | 
! We think that we discern in this state of things, a beautiful proof of! 
| retributive justice. For, through the long space of how many revol- 
ving years, did the race of reviewers 4atten, as it were, on the blood 
and tears of their poor voluminous victims! In what pitiable ema- 
ciation were poet?, and other peopte of that description, seen craw- 
ling about, like half-starved flies in fear of the spider! and well they 
might, for the monster would suddenly let himself down upon the 
ephemerals, as they touched unawares the first invisible line of his 
vibratory net; and then fixing his hands behind the ear that nodded 
| in vain to heaven, world grimly re-gale on the sharp, shrill, thin, at- 
'tenuated buz of the essassinated insect! What fierce, fiery-eyed, 
| bloated, little Tarantulas were then your critics! Earwigs were a 
i luxury to them—Bugsnothing. ‘They deposited their eggs in every | 
| eraany in “the worm-eaten holds” of the most obscure booksellers 
| that lived in lanes, 
‘‘ And the land stank, so numerous were the fry.” 
It would be tediores, perhaps, to trace the causes of the great and 
| salutary change or revolution that has, within the last tenth part of a 
|century, been grachially taking place in the Critical world—and 
which, there is every reason to believe, will be complete before 
| Christmas. Suffic 2 it to say, that the prime Agent of this event was 
| Blackwood'’s magazine. Christopher North, laying down his cruteh, 
took up his besom. Away went all the spiders’ webs from all the 
. windows—and on te more, there was a elear view of the skies. The 
| spiders themselves were given to the winds, with all the wizened” fly- 





ee 














i suatemies—and the air so filled with a divine ollar, distilled by vernal | Hospi 
‘twilight, and gathered in urns ‘placed withif the rose-bowers” of | most] @ 


} 
now all the Creatures of the Element again fearlessly ‘ wave in the ; 
| sun their bright coats dropt with gold.” 
| Dropping the haages of Fly and Spider—Cobweb and Besom— 
: we content ourse! ves with congratulating our country on the almost 
! total extinction of the race of professional and periotical critics. A 
few of them, whom neture meant for better things—have publicly 
| read their recantation—and belong no more to the Infallible Church. 
| Many died of dotage in the prime of life—not a few, it is pleasant to | 
‘think, have been murdered; nor is it less delightful to reflect, what | 
numbers have committed suicide! Some still survive 
“ By yonder furze, unprofitably gay,” 





, but the hand of hunger, as we hinted above, is upon them,—their | 


Such knees for 


| 


cheeks how gaunt—how hollow their eye-sockets! 
jteebleness were surely never seen knocking one another on the} 
earth! Spindloshanks like these scem almost incredible! And 
, alas! and woe isme! what a melancholy mumble from blebber-lip 
jand sfaver-tongue of yonder Paralytic stili barbarously suffered to 
drag himself, occasionally stall-supperted, through the pity of the 
j streets! 
| Only think with yourself fora single paragraph, gentle reader, of 
such an Othello, after his occupation is gone. 
genius, we shall suppose, have thought proper not to publish any 
| books during the summer. Taking advantage of this, there is a gen- 
eral dance and minstrelsy of the dunces. Othello and his eontribn- 
| tors scatter themselves diligently up and down as reporters; and not 
| An ass can bray, not a goose can gabble, but a specimen of his perfor- 
| mance is printed with suitable and congenial remarks, and circulated 
| (hraugh town and country, to the extent perhaps of five hundred co- 
‘pies! No wonder the various old women of both sexes, kept thus | 
constantly employed, become preternaturally void of understanding, | 
‘under pressure on the brain. Such a life would he dangerous even 
; to persons of ordinary intellect. But to the feeble it is always fatal. 





Buchanar’ Lodge,, that, Scotland, sprinkled far and wide, bas been | tributors, ohe might wa that the @oncern is uot more apirite 
| cleansed of the pest that threatened to depopulate her Poetry; and | but then you see the contributions of the Editor bimself,—a man 





see a Periodical supported, not by the spirits of the age, but by the 
Small Beers, with now and then a few Ales and Porters? Here out 
jumps a cork with such a pother, that the very least one expects is a 
discharge of thunder and lightning—but no—a mere fritter of froth, 
expiring with the fixed air into something fetid. That cork sounds 
well—a clear clunk of a decided character,—that ought to be follow- 
ed instanter by fire and smoke, and a boiling geyser-like gurgle ot 
foaming brown-stout, that threatens, after filling every tumbler in the 
house, to overflow the punch-bowl till the dining-room is like the 
World during the Flood, and picture after picture disappears on the 
walls, till not one is visible but a small Barry Cornwall, hanging like 
a blackamoor by a brass nail just below the cornice. Butno. The 
porter is sound asleep at the bottom of the bottle, with a heavy load 
of molasses on his shoulders; and you may turn it upside down with- 
out wakening him from his barmy slumbers. Try a third. And 
have you the effrontery to call this ale? Out it issues, reluctant and 
ropy, occupying some thirty seconds of precious time, in its cautious 
descent from bottle to jug, and combining in itself the characters of 
oil and vinegar—at once the sourest and dullest of drinks, fit, out of 
any vegetable that ever grew, to make an emetic, or spoil a sallad. 
fet we dOubt not that one and all of the people employed about 
the concern jay be, in their way, very edepectable,—-orlolaasters, 
who, in smell villages, cannot support themselves entirely on their 
own bottod@s,—ushers in metropolitan academies, whose annual sa- 
lary rerely @&ceeds twenty pounds, with some board and a littl 
washing,—+hird-rate actors om the boards of the Surrey or Adelphi, 
who have generally a literary turn,—a player ot the hautboy in 
some orsh®atra or other,—Unitatien preachers, on whese sleeve 
there may @hance to be an undeserved slur,—uanfortunafe mep of 
talent in the King’s Bench,—a precocious boy or two in Christs 
“8p occasional apprentice, run away from the Row,—and 
inv’s,. With such a various host of con- 
a; 


unknown—but naturally emulous of being a master-spirit among 
slaves—are as leaven to the whole mass, and render each suoessive 
Number as hard and inedible as a quartern loaf, that, crusty through 
excess of old age, has Jain great part of a moon on the baker’s coun- 
ter, after having been refused by more than one respectable pauper, 
is eyed suspiciously by the next-door neighbours Newfoundland 
dog, who, in angry fear of nur vomica, growls refusal of the proffered 
boon. 

“ Pray, gentle reader, what do yon suppose may such a Periodical 
pay per sheet ?”—“ A pound.” “ What! extracts included ?”—* No; 
no; original pus or matter.” There is much starvation in such 
terms ; tet, suppose a worthy contributor misses a month, or has his 
atricle turned back upon his hands! Of such casualties were we 
thinking, when in the Grst sentence pronounced in this Number, we 
said that many a critic was now an hungered; but we abstain from 
following the subject into its details, and refer our readers to the 
Evidence delivered before the Committee appointed for Enquiring 
into the State of Mendicity in the Metropolis. 

We cannot help feeling some surprise that any Editor should per- 
sist in being prevailed upon by the kind yet cruel charity of publish- 


Men of talents and! ers, to continue in a situation, which, to say not a single syllable of 


its disreputable cheracter merely in a literary, philosophic, and reli- 
gious point of view, must subject the holder of it to such sufferings 
as surely need not be endured by any man in this country, however 
feeble both his mental and bodily powers, and however neglected 
their cultivation, who is not hopelessly prevented by some chronic 
disease from busying himself in some one or other of the many sorts 
of simpler manual labour to which no apprenticeship is necessary, 
which require little strength and no skill, and by which, therefore, 
except in times of extraordinary national difficulty indeed, the stu- 
pidest dolt that can move his fingers without being able very accu- 
rately to count them, may gain a more honest and decent, a less 





| We have been given to understand that a contributor of this descrip- 
| tion rarely outlives the year. Within so short a period, like the poor | 
| gin-horse, he gets blind and goes to the dogs. His or her place is sup- | 
| plied by another hack, so like its poor predecessor, that the eye of | 
buraauity is frequently cheated into the painful belief that it is the 
same suffering avimal. For Ww ho can be blamed tor comparing the 
personal identity of a ceaseless succession of unhappy hacks, all rat- 


| tatled, cow-houghed, ewe-necked, and a ss-eared alike—alike, too, in | brother to give up surh editorship, 


that mean:>st of all colours, that between a dun, a grey, and a roan,,, 
ea inparable to nothing but that of the poorest porter with a dash of | 
di ich-wateg’, and at all times seen ona hide, drenched, through all its 
tatters, with unhealthy sweat. To say nothing of the undistinguisha- | 
le similitude of the old and new series of staring yet lack-lusire 
ivall-eyes! 
It is very painful to a portion of the public to have protruded upon 
heir vision the mean misery of such a condition as this; but perhaps 
it is more so, to see the poor Paralytic Periodical mouthing away at 





|a volume of merit in prose or verse, like a toothless cur, perplexed | at a loss? We beg, if any such perio 


Ta - “ | by a marrow-bone, which he well knows comtains most excellent | 
ICLES OF THE CANONGATE. | matter, but whose impenetrable exterior he continues hopelessly and 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. | hungri!y to mumble, even long after he hes come to know in anger | 


_ {The amusing assurance, and the mixture of egotism, audacity, awd 


lent} ; 
trey the following extract from Blackwood, can no where finif-a 
l, except in some of its own previous articles, Blackwooj ‘s 


o 8e2ine is most emphatically a work sti generis. We shall c4a- 
ME Re extracts text wetle} hint ise 


that all his mumbling mst be in vain. 

At other times, and in other moods of mind, the public cannot | 
choose but be diverted by suth exhibitions. For tit not diyerting to | 
Ses seg 


¥% Bre Dr. Jamitsor 
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scanty and precarious livelihood, than by vainly attempting to per- 
form what are sarcastically called the “editorial duties,” to a dying 
periodical, pronounced by the faculty past recovery, continuing to 
distress people by the sight of its “ falling sickness,” and, what is most 
painful of all, making use perhaps of expressions, during the fits, that 
are most shocking to Christians. Can there be a man so utterly 
friendless, and lett to himself, as never to have been beseeched by a 
were it even to become tailortoa 
harness-maker, and to devote the remainder of his days in equal pra~ 


the 


portions to remorse, penitence, repentance, end the sewing on 


coarse woollen linings of the collars of dray-horses belonging to that 


powerful squadron, Meux’s Entire ? ; 3 
Nor is our surprise less at the pertinacious—nay, obstinate —_ uct 
of Publishers. Even ata pound per sheet to the Flower of t ee 
tributors, and fifty pounds paid in quarterly instalments to the ages 
of an Editor, sigh must be a losing concern. War toon Rt ong 
pay paper and printing were it got up eal 1bete be—and it is @ mere 
hypothesis—on the most amiable grounds, that it may park. 
ued. Let the Editor’s salary still go on. running up to twelve p 
ten shillings for the first quarter after the interment of the defunct, 
and be paid handsomely on the very day it becomes due, thet he may 
not want such of the necessaries of life as he may have been secus> 
tomed to during such an ineumbency, while he is looking about for. 
an employment that feeds better; and let various, coins, from 3 
crown to 2 sovereign, be doled out, if necessary, under the care 

























































trustees, to the contributors, according totheir 
‘so that the Publishers may have the pleasing 
their dischurged critical hands needed to die of hunger, within a cer- 
tain'period from the dissolution of the concern ; nor, provided they 
bewared of —— their plagiary of one kind of article, into pilfering 
of another, needed to despair of being able, as long indeed as they 
kept tolerably sober, to count the nail-heads on the outside of the 
door of the House of Correction. 

Our reade?s will not for a moment think, that in these few hurried 
remarks, (the bestiremarks, by the way, are usually hurried,) we can 
‘mean any thing like personality to any Periodical, Publisher, Con- 
tributor, or Editor. In an Essay like this, on the Extinction of Peri- 
odical Criticism in this Country, it is necessary to provide for sup 
sable cases ; and if any living Periodical Publication exist, answering 
to this description, which is most applicable to several dead ones, 
they must not be incensed at our freedom of speech; and indeed 
they would have been well entitled to take it deeply in dudgeon, 
and much amiss, had we, from political or theelogical odium, avoided 
all allusion to them, as is the use and wont of Whigs and Radicals, 
who foolishly think, that by a paction among themselves never to 
allude to an enemy, they cause him to cease to exist; whereas, in- 
stead of'ceasing to exist, he, if he be a Tory, and more especially 
Blackwood’s Magazine, comes down upon them like a roq from the 
sky, and grasping their gullets in his talons, squeezes the breath out 
of their bodies, like the dust oat of that filthy vegetable by school- 
boys ycleped the devil’s snuff-box, and hangs them up to the terror 
of the base and foolish, the derision of the wise and high, till the 
searecrows yield to the influence of the seasons, aad the thittgs of 
shreds and patches, giving tieir last flutter to the winds, fall down, 
and are indistinguishably mingled fer ever with-their native mire. 

Meanwhile-the greater Reviews, the Quarterly, the Edinburgh, the 
‘Westminster, the British Critic, all keep fourishing, if not all equally 
in high and palmy state, still all in health and vigour, and with am- 
plitude of shade and shelter. Because they are Reviews—only in 
name. In reality, they are Essays, Pamphlets, Discaurses, Sermons, 
Books, Lectures, Litels—the best that the men can do—and, as ma- 
ny of them are the picked men of England and Scotland, why 
should not that best be often excellent? And in spite of all the 
noxious ingredients sometimes unconsciously, or carelessly, or pur- 
posely mixed with the mass, why should not the bread thus baked be 
often the staff of life, on which the free people of this empire may 
live without fear of snapping it, the young and active using it like a 
leaping pole, or aiblins a shillela, the old and stiff like a resting perch, 
ora one on which to hobble of towards the couch of everlasting 
repose ! 

he Magazines having thus put down all the Reviews, properly so 
called, flourish most beautifully—each 
“ Like a tree that grows 
Fast planted by a river, 
That in its season yields its fruit, 
And its leaf fadeth never.” 

Every now and then, Maga herself sports reviewer, ané gives an 
account of a new work ai merit, with copious extracts. This is 
tound to be a great relief to original matter. ‘Them, she ha’ the su- 
preme satisfaction, twice of thrice a-year, (seldom oftener, for she is 
by nature humane, and would not, unprovoked, hurt a fly,) of sacri- 
ficing a victim to the injured shade of Duns Scotus. She, Maga—or, 
aliis verbis, We Christopher North,—have relaxed much of our for- 
mer ferocity—which was almost always assumed as a mask to dis- 
guise the imivmity of a too weeping eye and a too tender heart. We 
sometimes think, indeed;that the character of Moloch has probably 
been much misrepresented by writers on Idolatry, White the pa- 
rents of the childtep who were passed through the fire in worship of 
Moloch, thought him, and not without reason, the: most cruel of 
Idols, why may we not believe that his eyes dropt 3“ fast as Ara- 
bian trees their medicinal gum?” and that he pitied: the bottom 
of his heart the little young wretches squalling in the fames? Just 
so with us. Parents were willing to throw their first-Worn into. the 
fire, to mollify us towards their subsequent gets“-and did their grim 
Idol the injustice to think that we enjoyed the dying'shrieks of their 
poor puny progeny—drinking them in with gieedyears—and wag- 
ging our long tail like a tiger purring over 4 nest of small Sepoys in a 
jungle; whereas we call the conscious stars to witness, that such sac- 
Nfices stank in our nostrils, and the smoke thereof was offensive to 
ouf eyes, to a degree that could not be dreamed of by those unnatural 
idolators. 

But whatever might have been the true character of Moloch, we 
know that there never was on this earth a milder and less sanguinary 
character than Christopher North. Many a time and oft have we 
hobbled out of our way to avoid a wretch whom we saw running 
With a volume of what he called poems in his hand, “right slick 
away” into the jaws of destruétion. What more can an old cripple 
Editor de to evince his humanity, than, on the uncertain footing of a 

ear or crutch, to leap over a hedge and ditch, simply to avoid sae- 
rificing a Cockney !—We even have a pleasure in seeing the young 
rn at play. And when we behold him entering the door of the 


! 










nt-shop, how can we help thinking of the child playing atthe door 


of the cockatrice den? And yet here is the man against whom the 
Whig ad Radical ‘press so long fulminated its calumnious thunders ! 
Meanwhile we sat two sto 
the Western Star,” and beheld, well-pleased, the harmless electricity 
playing a pretty knife and fork quite below our fect. 


stramash, that we verily believed the whole inhabitation of empty 
bottles had perished. 


Our meaning now breaks forth Jike a full sunburst. Our scorn of 


merits and their wants, , tén min 
reflection, that none .of! sleep another night in Paris. Accordingly, no sooner wis the 


snug in my pocket, and my camlet duly arranged so as bext to b 
fiance to 


“ Hey for St. Deni s!” 


high at Ambrose's, like “the Giants of 


one occa- 
sion the condacting red, we remember, got hold of a presumptuous 
bit of sulphur, and sent it down into the small-beer cellar with such a 
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I would have set off, so determined was I not to| 


Stee 
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utes to ten 


e peltix ig rain, than I strode forth, with the arate 
As this portion ot my walk was performed entirely in the dark, and 
as evérybody know s the casualties of the Boulevards, and the Bar- 
riere St. Denis, I skip over the perils of the way, and am at St. De- 
nis, with a reasonabl e portion of mud at my heels, and of splushes at 
my cloak-skirt. As it was half the battle with me to see how yheap- 
ly I could perambula te France, my first object, on arrival, ‘was to find 
out a decent second-rate inn. In this, I am afraid, I was not sucwess- 
ful, for, from my after experience, I suspect that the inn I put up at 
that night was but a second sort of third-rater. However, as I was 
determined to stand by “the fortune of war,” I made no complaint, 
though the stone floor of my bed-room, and, if I may judge from its 
hardness, the stone mattress on which Llay, did not excite much ad- 
miration in my min¢l, and yet f had plenty of time on my hands for 
that purpose, for I think I must have lain awake half the night—partly 
from the novelty of nny situation, and partly from the unwelcome 
visitation of sundry and sevei'at ——— ; to me as horrible as the —— 
in Frankenstein. 
Six o’clock came ; I was stirring before the larks ; if, indeed, there 
be larks in France—anv J, at all events, abroad full half an hour before 
the sun, who keeps, in ‘October, pretty nearly as late hours in France 
as in England. : 
In order to set myseli® free on my journey there was my bill to be 
= and my passport to demand—for the sly dog of a landlord had 
nded my privilege to travel the previous night, under the pretence 
that it was necessary foi: him to have it in his custody, though the 
only necessity I could ev er make out was, that it made him sure that 
I should not take French leave during the night. ‘The passport, how- 
ever, came forth safe and sound from his till, as soon as my bill was 
paid, and that was no ery frightful matter, the items standing 
thus :—Bed, one franc; glass of brandy, two sols—total, eleven- 
pence. 
This day the weather promised (and kept its word) to be finer 
than on that which had preceded, but the mud still remained greasy 
and slimy on either side of the road, while the pave, that borrid 
French invention for the centre, was swimming in mack and slosh, to 
use a couple of inelegant but very expressive phrases. However, it 
was Hobson’s choice with me, so [ trudged gaily on, looking this side 
and that, and thinking what a very different appearance the same 
land would have had, had the aspiring ambition of our former Kings 
been successful, and had the King of England and of France been 
one andthe same. In one thing 1 was decidedly out of luck ;—I was 
two or three weeks too late for the vintage, so that instead of seeing 
the rich bunches stealing among the sun-coloured leaves, { found no- 
thing but the leaves remaining—the outlime of the prospect, without 
the rich filling up of nature. 
It was early this morning that I passed a party of gendarmerie, per- 
haps to the amount of 100 or 150, who were bivouacking by the 
road side. Having met with a similar sight in my way between Do- 
ver and London, I may here remark on the differences which pre- 
sented themselves between the two parties. The Frenchmen were 
most of them stretched at their ease, under the apple-trees that grow 
along the road side, and which are favoured with a smooth green 
sward round them, while there seemed to be v perfect understanding 
between the officers and the men, that that at least was not to be the 
hour of restraint; their guns lay scattered about in confusion here 
and there, and yet on the roll of the drum, each one scemed to know 
where to lay hands o his own property. On the contrary, the En- 
glish party marched in a manner awe-stricken, under the eye of their 






I, and away we went different ways, and no love lost between ,, 
Jn {wo other instances my passport was demanded of me on the to,j 
dé-| by "these gensd’armes, anid it set me conjuring what could be the poi 
¢y'of teazing a foot passenger more than a voyageur par dili 
‘nor can I now answer the question satisfactofily. If I hed go 


ed the gates of C'alais, where it would have 
be sent to the Mayor's office ; but now, on the contrary, I had , 
hibit it at the nod‘anci beck of every blue-coated idler that { 
whim into his head, while on arriving at Calais no questio 
asked me, and I marched straight into the town with my pa 
my pocket. 


put up for the night there, asthe d 
car 
.ing feeling it waiking ove, strange ground in the dark. 
I gota wef 
French beds 
Beauvais is but middling as a town. It has a 
French towns have, where you must look for he municipal build 
ings; but when 
your trouble, an 
vais is but a sorry specimen. 


pservation. The crops having all long ago disappeared, I found the, 








officer. ‘They were not left to themselves; for want of something 
better to do, the officer fourrd out that the road. was fitter for the pag- 
ty to march in than the foot-path; presently they arrived opposite a 
public house, and a halt was called; their arms were piled with the 
utmost precision, but during the few minutes that I watched, not ane 
of them invaded the landlord’s beer-but ; whether this was in obedi- 
ence to their officer or their pocket, I cannot take upon me to say, 
but certainly the impression on my mind was, that the French sol- 
dier was much the happier fellow of the two: and the logic of the 
case seems to require it. The Government of France is to such a 
degree military, that all the immediate power of the law is invested 
in the soldier: the consequence is, that he is looked up to with much 
more respect there than here: he knows it, and ranks himself a gen- 
tleman: the officers and the men stand by one another, and support 
each other’s dignity ; this leads to a more friendly feeling between 
them, and consequently the better the treatment a soldier experien- 
ces, the more happy he finds himself. But as a sequitur to all this, 
it must not be conccaled that the happiness of the soldier is the 
misery of the people, for the more the Government approaches 
towards military, the more the genuine liberty of the subject re: 
trogrades. 

Every body in walking has peculiarities: a good friend of mine 
with whom I have trudged some hundreds of miles, finds his speed 
slacken, and his inclination too. unless he can feed every hour; walk- 
ing, according to hiin, shakes down the victuals so confoundedly. 
For myself, my propensity lies quite the other way, for I wan? to 
drink every hour, and seldom docl hunger, though I should walk 
twenty miles before I get introduced to my breakfast: But though I 





stopt at an auberge to get some bread and butter—there, pray ob- 
serve, that for three sols I got as muth as I could manage—I thought 
myself (true Englishmian-like), bound to call for something td drink, 





the menial, the funky reviewing race, has been generated by our! 


passionate love of the freedom of the press. 


Let all men then who are not dumb speak out—let all men who can 
spell read—tetall men who can write MS. send it to the Printing-of- 
fice. What though there be pyramids of libels piled up in Paternos- 
ter-Row, till the san is darkenéd—let Christopher North strike a sin- 
ad oes frpm, che flint and steel of his patent tinder-box, and from 


to apex the 
So much for al 
delicate than any flower—and like 
“ The rath primrose that, forsaken, dies.” 
But strofig; manly, intrepid sense, that scorns to revile—sound, pure 


pest pyramid is in 4 blaze. 
c 


and unadulterated Sensibility, that is too proud to whine—wit with 
e-lid sly—fancy with the 
the pinions that soar—let 
them, along with“ Discourse of Reason,” have ample room and verge 


the quivering lip, and humour with the ey 
plumes that flntter, and imagination with 


enough to pursue ul pastimes on holidays, and follow their 
lawful work ene ft day—while Religion keeps inviolate her 
own Sabbath. at hetter freedom of the Press can there be than 


this?, When did we ever seek to abuse or abridge it ? 


hit, that wasnot returned W 
ser bit the dust, and on time being called, declared himself satisfied 
aud immediately gave in? 


he 
A WALK FROM PARIS TO LONDON. 
My passport, instead of arriving at half past four, as per promise 


was not forthcoming till within ten guinutes of six; but if it had been 


‘ 
— 


alumny—as for nonsense—why, the weed is more 


What blow 
wasever struck by us against the helpjess ?_ What blow did the most 
powerful ever aim at us that we warded it not off, or if counters were 
a highfrate of interest, till the aggres- 


la France.” Such sour unpalatable stuff never before passed through 
my lips, and with all my thirst I did not care to venture on a second 


| 





for that { 
i 
| On the more economical, and to me more pleasant method of begging 
|a glass of water when I found myself thirsty, and unable to procure 
milk. In such little civilities as these the French are unegualled, 
and ofteher than once, when water was only asked, they volunteered 
cider, or insisted on half filling the tumbler with wine. 


| blue envelope, the outward and visible sign of a gensd’arme, 


who came galloping up to me and started the following conver- 
sation :— 


“ You are a traveller ?”—*« Yes.” 

“ Without doubt you have your papers ?”"—“ 

* Will you please to exhibit them ?”—“ Yes. 

These three affirmatives I grunted forth in my most. forbidding 
manner, for I liked neither my gentleman’s style, nor his purport. 
It being, however, a staring provision on the face of the passport, a 
“ charge d'etre presente gux autoritet corpetentes,” 1 had nothing to 
do but to comply with fis request, and so drawing the paper from 
| my pocket, I thrust it into his paw: “He read it through from begin- 
ning to end, with the gravity of a Judge, while I, to show my indif* 

ference, whistled a bar or two of Rule Britannia, aud patted his 
horse’s head. quoth he; “ Bon jour,” quoth 
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At lest, * C'est bien,” 
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By about half past six I found myself at Beauvais, and resolyeg t 
s proved to be sufficiently loagty 
and as there is always ab angoy, 
In this town 
SUE, as ql! 
reasonable 
lace, as almo¢ al 


ich I should have heard nothingabout. my 
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me as many miles as I wie 











good bed—sonewhat of the hardest to be 
are—for a franc, and provisions equally 
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ou have found them, they will not repay 


indeed, with the exception of the Cathedral Bec 
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and customs of the French farttiers presented themselves to my oh 





every where busily engaged in plotghing, and a genuine English his 
bandman would no doubt have turned up his nose very supercilioys 
ly had he seen the style in whicli this branch of husbandry is many. 
ed. In the first place, they only allow one labourer to each plough: 
and in the second, their cattle are neither so strong nor so willing 
ours to do their daily labour; the consequence of these two iten: 
conjunctly is, that the furrows haVe no great evenness to boast: {inj 
ing no one at their head, the horses every now and then cabal togeth 
er, and make a dead halt. ‘“‘Geup! geup!” cries he at the tail; by 
nine times out of ten “ geup! geup!” has no persuasive power 
then out comes a “ S—s—sacre,” as long as my arm, and a stick ; 
long as my leg, to use which the ploughman is obliged to leave thy 
handle of the plough that he may get alongside of htstcam. If 
bangs them—the work proceeds ; but the sudden jolt, and the lacko 
steerage, makes sad wun With the furrow. Another curious yi: 
the farmers have, is to send a labourer or two (female as wel! « 
mate) after the ploughing is over, round the edges of each field, wit 
a hoe for the purpose of turning up the ground to the extremest ed: 
Labour must certainly be very cheap in France, or the produce ofthe 
wee-bit-land they turn up could never pay for the labour and tim 
wasted upon it. 

Abbeville proved to be somewhat too far on for me, so I took 
my quarters for the night at a village called Airanes, which is on 
post short of Abbeville. They gave me a very good bed for a {rant 
and the only complaint that I can urge against it was, that it wasb 
one of four or five ranged round the sides of the room (a large one, 
grant ye,) and all of which had occupants for the night. We Engi 
are not overfond of sleeping in company inthis way, but as it appe 
ed to be a matter of course at Airanes, and as I bad determined! 
take things as I found them; I said nothing about the matter, and, 
far as I could make out, slept none the worse for having so. mai 
neighbours. 

‘The next day was a very melancholy affair ; it rained when! stv 
ted—rained when I put up for the night, and had net once cease 
ay, pa the twelve hours I splashed along the roads. As this co 
tinued pouring was no improvement to “ la route,” I determined 
try my hend at procuring a lift. I had scarcely made up my mind! 
this, when a sort of waggon with four horses to it camie jogging at 
slow trot'past me. 1 popt the question tb the dtiver, and he popt ! 
question to me, of what would I give tim? This was by no wea! 
within my contemplation, for on those terms I could have gone ! 
the diligence. Itold him that I had not more than enough money 
take me through France—no great way from the truth by the!) 
and that therefore I must ride to the credit of his good nature, or 1 
at all. He relented in a minute, bade me jump in, and laughing! 
said, that as I could not pay him then, I must owe it to him till | g4 
rich. He took me about ten miles in his waggon, as far as he 
going my way, and I could not even persuade him t6 drink at my¢ 

ense. 

The consequence of this twelve hours rain was, that the road:! 
came detestably bad, either clogging my heels with a heavy clay, ' 
plunging me two or three inches deep into black mud. The Eugis 
rule too, I found completely inverted in France ; for with us the 1 
in the vicinity of a village is generally in better order after a1 
than the usual run of the highway, while on the Continent it is inc! 
parably worse, so that as soon as the wet season has set in, it !s! 
possible for a person residing in a village to set his foot beyond h 

































own threshold, without viewing with our Thames mud-larks in dect 


drink much, I never get drunk, and for the best possible reason, ci-| cy of appearance, from which one might naturally conclude thet t 
ther milk or water being “the chief of my diet.” As, however, I| French village housewifes are endowed with a double portion o! 
| orgay of stay-at-homeativeness. 


The close of the day found me at Montreuil, where, as s00" ® 


t ethi had thought of my supper, I thought of Sterne and his dead «s+: “" 
and actually ventured on a bottle of beer. From this time forward | indeed for Montreuil to be made anv thing of, it requires his maz? 


‘tet all men take warning by me, and never venture on * a bierre de| tive pen to paint the streets in very different colours from tho: 


which they presented themselves to my eye. In such a case ness" 


| praise must suffice, and Montreuil must rest content with bes 
glass of it; but besides its being undrinkable, beer is decidedly a, said of it, that it is not the worst town in France. 
dear thing in France; they would not sell me less than a bottle, and | 

paid eight sols. After this specimen of the French malt| out going on to Calais, I travelled very leisurely the next day.“ 
quor, I was a good deal puzzled how to get on, but at length hit up-| ° 


My origina! intention being to cross from Boulogne to Dover," 


had but nine leagues, or twenty-seven miles to accomplish. But *!" 


|I got to Boulogne I found that there was such doubt as to whet 
| the steam-boat would or would hot start for Dover on the follow! 
| day, being told at the Office that it entirely depended upon how ™ 


|ny passengers there were to go by it, that I deemed it the 


| course to push on to Calais. This uncertainty in the passage of 1 
nthe course of this day’s march, if other circumstances would | steam-boats is acting on ‘“‘ the pehny wise and pound foolish syste 
have permitted me to forget that 1 was not in Englund, I should|.with a vengeance ; for where there is no reliance to be placed 
have been reminded of it by a fellow on horseback, ahd in a! passage, there is bat little éncouragement to travellers to £0 by 


th 


route. Otherwise the ria Boulogne has considerable advantas™ 
Twenty-five miles of land on the French side is saved at the exp™ 
of half a dozen on the water, independently of there being less ct 
pone and trouble at Boulogne, relative to passports, &. thar 
Calais. 

On my way from Montreuil I had a ride with a farmer in his 
cart, and in the course of conversation with him, had an opportl® 
of learning much concerning the produce of the French lands. es 
this statement their crops are decidedly supétior to ours; but oN 
more than counterbalanced by the superiority of our animals ot * 
sorts. The sheep and pigs, and very frequently the horses, st, : 
the Continent, turned out on what we should terin the downs © > 
country, and there left to shift for themselves, the farmer nevet dres 
ing of adding any fodder to the miserable pittance which they & 
from the land. ‘The consetjuence of this is, that the sheep, and § 
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The next morning I was up long before the sun, as I was desirous ve eke 
of getting as near to Abbeville as 1 could that night, and I had ber, eS 
told that it was sixty-five miles distant, though I could hardly think 1 surprisec 
somuch. The day turted out a most lovely one—such as, in Oy), along the | 
ber, neither England nor France has a right to reckon upon—ay( fame” = 
enjoyed my walk in proportion: I now began to see something ,j Four nf 
the state of the agriculture of the country. Having passed the vary will — 
ries that a proximity to the capital will always induce, the real moc, whey 
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aps as 

iled ap with carrots and potatoes. one of 
six- WAS euins aay he bouilli, while ‘they were serstes with 
fork a-piece, making most inroads on the dish of v 
aaw the conclusion of their dinner ; and while every mo 


TU 
nv 


now how tittle our 
sufficiency of vegeta 
This night I stept 
ween and 
over-night for tho 


t beyond my calculation’ in France. This, however, 





leep one nig 


chinks of doing, unless he has no choice, as in my case. Neitlrer am 
1 surprised at it, for after you have walked round the rampavts and 
along the pier, both.of which may be accomplished within am hour, 
the lions of Calais are at an end. 

Four hours served to take me from Calais to Dover, and as no one 
will thank me to deseribe the well known road from the latter place 
io London, imagine we arrived at the metro 


sage-money per steam-boat, exactly 16s. 104d. 
—_— 
LETTERS FROM THE LEVANT. 


EPHESUS. 


After remaining a few days at Smyrna, we set out on Monday the 
Sth to pay a visit to the ruins of Ephesus, which are situated on the 
shore of the Gulf of Skalanova, about thirty-five miles south of Smyr- 
na. Our equipage consisted of a Greek servant, Spiridion, or, as he 
was usually called, Spiro; Achmet, a janissary ; and an old Smyr- 
niot, proprieter of the horses which we rode, We left the city by 
the Karavan bridge, and took the road to Sedicui, a village about 
eight miles distant. The weather was, as usual, so egos 9! warn 
as to be only tolerable during the prevalence of the 
which blows from the bay; and even this we were shortly deprived 
of by the intervention of a chain of low hills between us and the | 
beach. About two miles from the village, near the road, is a tumu- 
tus of considerable dimensions, which was pointed out as the burying 
place of Andremon, the leader of the Ionian expedition which colo- 
nized this portion of Asia Minor, Sedicui is a prettily situated vil- 
lage, containing about two thousand inhabitants, seate 
Mount Chorax, and governed by an Aga under the Pachalic of 
Smyrna. It possesses a mosque of very ordinary construction, and, 
as usyal, a fountain between aa arched wall raised above it, and or- 
namented with a marble slab containing a verse from the Koran. 
The inhabitants seem muserably poor. though the grounds in the vi- 
inity are richly cultivated, and prodtice a large proportion of the de- 
licious fryit so abundant, and forming such a prominent characteris- 
(it inthe streets of Smyrna. Qn this account, and the excellence 
of the.sitgation, several of the English and Frank merchants have 
fixed their country residences in the vicinity. Near the village we 

d@ a sacred fountain dedicated to St. Jahn. Its watetsace pro- 


rharacter of pertorming miraculous cures, in gratitude for which each 
devotee hangs a ribbon, or & stripe of cloth, on the trees around it, 
which were covered with ag many pennons and streamers as @ Mal- 
tese galley on the festival of the aforesaid saint. A groat number of. 
camels, ladey with a ywariéty of produce, were winding along the 
path as we left Sedicui; thé¢ir monotonous bells, lazy measured paee, 
and lethargic countenances, acourately in uvison with the listless 
heat ofthe climate. The scenewy was reposiug and magnificent ; the 
calm elltivated valley, agd hills of graceful shape, the sun-scorched 
cammits of which contrasted with the green verdure at their base. 
Occasionally a brawling stream, crossed by an arch of the most pri- 
mitjve construction, ran through long plains of aromatic shrubs, 
where armies of locusts and beautifl grasshoppers were chirping and 


bey have oh GS talon of e Kindy Ge oe «wri ap hape age 
these ces of grafu accommodation is strictly enjoin: edicts of 
F poor prices, o Mahomet, and encouraged by the belief that alm: 


them; bat in some | means of deprecating the v 
ani-| that is, the torments inflicted. by the angels Moukiy: and 
I went into a road side | take penal possession of the body as soon as it is ¢ ommitted to the 
and mother, two jearth. It is in such items as this that the advantag es of the religion 
, engaged in that interesting occupation. And what ' of the Prophet are contained ; and, though its at 
? ere was one dish of bouilli, containing a |rupted by a long series of ages, its theory aboundia B with such traits 
much as would weigh a pound and a half, | as these, renders it second to Christianity alone in t 


bles, | merit of restoring the true worship of one undivided 4 sodhead, and pu- 
of the | rifying the Kaaba from the defilements of idolatry. 
‘otatoes and carrots had disappeared, I willventure to affirm, not two | institutes, polygamy and temperance, were admirably ; calculated, ac- 
munees Of a was eaten. This may serve as an instance to | cording to the information of the day, to advance ‘the interests of 
maighbours covet meat, when they can procure a| Turkey: the first, by peoengnene e now explode:d theory of po- 

s, and cogsequently how small a supply of} litical economy. that the we 
is sufficient to meet the demand of the country population of Frange. | population ; and the second, by preserving vigorous jand uncontami- 
Merquise, alittle village about half way be-| nated that national opulence, when once produced. it is vain, how- 
lais. When I reached Calais the following | ever, to deny that Mahometanism contained within it: elf the seeds of 
orning, {found reason to be sorry that I had not pushed on for it| its own destruction; and, amidsta horde of others, the doctrine of. 
bh I was at the harbour by ten in the morning, | predestination may alone be singled out as the main ca.use of the pre- 
all the steam-packets had started for the day, so that I was obliged to | sent decay of the Ottoman empire: its districts perios lically ravaged 


»ve me abundant opportunity of seeing Calais, athing no Englishman | ventive measures; its internal affairs neglected, from i1n over-confi- 


( e lis, having consumed | camel-driver his team, spreud his carpet, and eat whatever provisions 
‘ust a week in the journey, and spent (with the exception of the pas-| he may have brought, as neither wine, food, nor bedding is furnished 
bim ; and, on departing in the morning, a trifling gratuity to the gate- 


Inbat breeze, |' 


tably impregnated with minerals, and it has henee acqttred the | 
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th of a nation consisted in a numerous 


by the plague, against which religion forbids them te take any pre- 


dence in the unassisted operations of Providence ; and its commerce 
abandoned to strangers by the all-relying servants of at) all-sufficient 
God. The Karavan Serai consists of a square court-yard of ample 
dimensions, generally inclosing a fountain, or built con\enient to it; 
it is surrounded on all sides by an arcade, divided into distinct apart- 
ments, where the traveller is permitted to stable his horses, or the 


keeper of the Serai is all that is required of him, nor is even this 
compulsory. The hamlet of Tourbali contained no objects of inter- 
est, save afew of the same imperfect fragments we had been en- 
countering during the previous route. ‘The road for a few miles, 
continued wild, but highly picturesque, containing solely a few mis- | 
erable huts. Here and there browsed over by flocks of goats and| 
sheep, the level bushy plains stretched onward to the foot of Mount | 
(ialessus, or Aleman, the woody summits of whieh were long yisible 

towering above thém. Traversing these, we passed a bridge thrown 

across a branch of the Cayster, and entered upon a low narrow val- 

ley at the foot of the mountains ; on one of their craggy summits was 

perched the grey dilapidated castle of Kezelhizzar. 

The tedium of this day’s journey was, in a great degree, lightened 

by the sallies of our volatile domestic Spiro, who had by some 

means discovered that Achmet, our janissary, was one of a party now 

gaining ground in Turkey, who, calculating from the decay of their 
empire, and the daily fulélment of the predictions of Mahomet with 

regard to the final resurrection, have come to a conclusion that the 

end of the world is nigh athand. Achmet had not long joined this 





at the foot of |,24et, and had stil} about him all the freshness of a Neophyte; along- 


drawn sigh would often put a period to intervals of total abstraction 

and reveries of active thought, which, however, were oftener broken 

in upon by the sarcay\ms of the mischievous Greek. all which the pees 
fellow took in good part, and seemed much more inclined to make a 

proselyte than to lose his temper. As we appeared to disapprove of 
the conduct of Spiro, and to sympathse with this new convert, he 

took considerable pains:to explain to us, as far as a little knowledge 

of Lingua Franca went, the principles of his doctrine ; and the quiet 

style in,which he did so, and the deep concern with which he men- 

tioned past and approaching events, bore ample testimony to his sin- 
cept} and, in good truth, to an orthodox Is!amite, his arguments 
&he likely to afford considerable. evidence of the proximity of 
the world’s overthrow, though to us they were not quite so satisfacto- 
ry. The Mahometans, it appears, admit that the exact period of the 
resutrection isa sécvet to which Allah alone is privy ; and even Ga- 
briel, when interrogated by Mahomet, acknowledged his total igno- 
rance on the point. The Prophet, however, contrived, through 
some less official channel, to obtain a_ slight acquaintance with the 
matter, and has furnished a table of signs by which its advent may be 
prognosticated. These are pretty numerous, and divided into two 
classes, the higher and the lower; the exact proportion of each I do 
not remember, but I think they amount altogether to about thirty, Of 
course it is impossible to recollect each severally, but many of those 
which our instructor mentioned have been accurately fulfilled, and, 
according to his account, very few now remain to complete the ful- 





leaping in the sultry heat. In some of the most romantl¢ spots a 'Tur- 
kish hamlet gave life to the scene, embedded in groves of myrile and 
of olive-trees, and surrounded by gardens where the humble but su- 
perth roses were blushiag beneath the flowery branches o1 the peach 
and almond. f 

Shortly after sunset we reached a’ little village called Terenda, 
where we halted for the night in a miserabk: coffee-house, which 
could barely afford us accommodation for our horses, and carpets 


and cushions for ourselves. We had, in the course of our ride, pas- | : 
/most obscure extraction, nnd he married a woman who had been a 


| slave (I think) at Satonica, and is now of course mother to Tbrehim 
The others of this class are less distinct and important ; they | 
refer, as well as I can recollect, to “ general apostacy throughout the | jm ¢ hace rete om : - 

world,’ (that is, of course, the Ottoman world.) now instanced by the | fhe con bas long & sated. The ground, in consequence of its 
Waahabees and others, and to the “revolt of the provinces of Irak 


‘ed many of these coffee-hoases, which seem as numerous, in pro- 
portion, in the country, as in the crowded alleys of the town, and in 
Which we always found numbers of visitors. The haughty and le- 
‘hargic Turk4 were crowding round some amusing story-telfer in one 
rorher, and puffing lohg pom olonds from their amber chibouques ; 
whilst, in the other, a group of noisy Greeks, over a pack of cards, 
‘vese screaming and chattering like a_cage of monkeys. The pro- 
hibition of wine is. no douht, the main cause of the prevailing passion 
‘or this exhilarating beverage antong the Mussulmen; but its own 
invnits must recoramend it to the Greeks, who are equally attached 

) it, and who labour under no such penal restraints. Three centu- 


ries have scarcely elapsed sinca its introduction into Turkey from | 


which was ‘the appearance of tumults and popular convulsion 
| thronghout the world ;” this, Achmet said, was now in full operation, 


and had lately been instanced in the revolutions of Naples, Piedmont, 
| Spain} and South America. The other two were fulfilled by various 


| individuals, but chiefly in the person of Mechmet Ali, the present 
acha of Egypt. 


of her master.” 


Pacha.” 


and Syria,” which have been actually in a state of partial insurre 
tion, at intetvals, for years back. 





ness of time. Ican only recollect three of the lower signs, one of 


| The signs are “the elevation of mean individuals 
to exalted situations,” and “the maid-servant becoming the mother) ¢, 3+ of Mount P 


re all Ali ” eal Mw 
“ Now Mechmet Ali,” said he, “was a man.of the | aud at every step we eucountered some scatieredfragment of anti 


mis 


“Al “God is great, and his will be done {” Fregret 
much that I cannot recollect more of his details, Which were in many- 
points curious, as illustrative of the doctrities of the Koran. 
It was ong after sunset ere we reached Ayasalook, the modern 
+ the last few hours of our route were wild in the extremes. 
strongly reminded me of some of the mirror passes of thé Alps of 
Savoy. It was evening ere we entered a narrow valley, at aoa 
of the Aleman, where the toad threaded through defiles of the most 
romantic description, and wound through woody gtens almost imper- 
vious from the rich intertwining of myrtles and aromatic shrubs.— 
We crept along beneath cliffs, whose fantastic and giant forms were’ 
magnified by the dimness of twilight, and from which we heard the 
screaming of the hawks, that were soaring round their summits. At 
length we descended the extremity of the mountain to the plain of 
E hesus, and crossed the main stream of the Cayster, on a bridge 
built partly, as usual, with hago from the neighbouring mins. A 
mill was constructed a short distance below, and a natural fall in the 
river, formed into a reservoir by a low weir of stones ané reeds, A 
narrow and dangerous path winding roun@ the hill brought us to Ayas 
salook, where we halted for the night in a miserable coffee-house. 


After a sleepless night, we rose‘to commence our survey of Ayasa- 
look and Ephesus; the former now consists of about thirty or forty 
wretched houses, ehiefly bhilt of mud and mutilated marbles or frag. 
ments from the wrecks of Ephesus. Around it in every direction 
spread extensive ruins of former edifices, prostrate columns and deso- 
lated walls, whilst its castle in mouldering pride crowns the summit 
of a neighbouring hill; and these, together with the vestiges of a 
church dedicated to St. John, and the remaining arches of its spten- 
did aqueduct, bespeak the former extent and importance of the wid- 
owed city. Ayasalook may date its origin, or at least its former 
greatness, from the termination of the fourteenth or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, when, Ephesus being destroyed by the ravages 
of Mautakiah and Amir, its inhabitants retired hither from their deso- 
lated and irreparable city, to which the progressive stagnation of the 
plain, from the overflowings of the Cayster and the Selinusian lakes,, 
prevented their returning: and to this catise principally may, I think, 
be attributed the fact, that not one individual now inhabits the soli- 
tary valley and ruins of Ephesus. _ Atter that period, Ayasalaok suf- 
fered numerons vicissitudes during the wars of Timourlane and Soly- 


| man ; but as its importance gradually died away with the departure 


of commerce and other causes, it at length fell to Time, the resistless 
conqueror of all, and now retains “but a faint inseviption on the page, 
of history, and a mutilated skeleton of its edifices entofabed in a se- 
pulchre heaped ground them by their own decay. 

‘The present ithabitants of Ayasalook are chiefly Turks and afew 
miserable Greeks. who have long forgotten the language of their nu« 
tion, but retain the name of its religion, and earn a wretched subsist- 
ence by Peal the unhealthy plains beneath. The castle, erected about 
the year 1340, is now in total ruins its tottering buttresses encom- 
passing merely a ma.s of overthrown buildings and heaps of decayed 
walls, embedded in high rank weeds, where the{camelion and the 
green Inetalic Jigard lie basking in the sun, and where the snake and 
the jackal finda secure and seldom disturbed retreat. Its summit 
commands a superb and extensive view of the plains of the Cayster, 
the site of Ephesus, the windings of the river, and the distant hills of 
Galessus and Pactyas. It is impossible to conceive a more depressing 
or melancholy prospect ; on every side the speaking monuments ot 
decay, a moubdériig arch, a tottering column, or a ruined temple. 
Solitude seems to reign triumphant; the wretched inhabitants of the 
village areseldom to be seen, save in early morning, oF in the cool of 
evening, Whenthey sally from their muddy habitations to lebour in. 
the plain, whiel, would be impossible during the burning meridian 
heat. Neithogagotion vor sound is disgernible, save the cry of she 
sea-bird on ‘a shore, or the tinkling of a sheep-hell amid the ruins: 





all, all is gflenve, and decay. Ayasalook possessed ne @bjeet to in- 
terest us: building et some distance from the ‘town, erly 


& Christiag ehupeh dedice td to St. John, and latterlya Turkish 
Nasoque, tekgacirastiear rubbish of grass-grown walls; its halls de- 
| sexted, its do#ts-and windowy torn out, rank weeds springing jn its 
peers while im itscourts a few lofty trees add by their mournful 
waving to the solemnity of its desertion. Some large columns of 
| granite are stijl left standing, and are said to have once belonged to 
ithe temple of iana. In the walls are inserted certain inscribed 
marbles taken trem a former building, which are now hasting to that 


destruction from which they had before been snatched; and the iate-. 


tior, after having served Diana, Christ, and Mahomet, is new-aban- 
doned to the owl.and the jackal. A marble sarcophagus, almost 
shapeless from the effects of time, stands in the town, near the door 
of the coffee-house ; its inscription avd ornaments are obliterated. 





‘new degraded into a wattering-place for cattle. Sic transit gloria ! 
| Ephesusis no more, and such is its modetn successor. Thus all the 
| wealth of Croesus, the genius of Ctesiphon, the -mynificence of ,Al- 
|exander, and the glory of Lysimachus, (te each of. whom Ephesus 
was indebted,) have no other representative tham, the. mouldering 
castle and mud-walled cottages ot Ayasalook! 


After breakfasting we set out for Ephesus, the ruins of whieh com- 





rion, or Lepre, at the base of which it. was situated, 


_quity. The plain on which it once stood has now-been extended to 
| the distance of two-or three miles, by the effects of the Cayster, and 
the portion formerly the harbour is now a mere marsh, from whence 


| frequent irrigations, is highly productive, and at the time of our visit 
was covered in many places with luxuriant crops. On the hill above 


€ | some traces of the former walls and a solitary wateb-tower marke& 


| the extent of the city; and, amidst the scene of desol#ion4ar below. 


Of the higher signs, some are so ridiculous as to be morally impos- | oe . : : n4al 
: le ns, s the seghecs® ; - a ponderous pillar, or a shattered arch, served faint! dic 
| sible, ind are solely characteristic of the egregious fancy of the Arab | P I — y oindicate the 


Prophet ; such as “ the rising of the sun inthe West,” (by which, 
however, Achmet contrived to typify the late independence of South | 


giant grandeur of Ephesus, as the fossil remains of they ampth: give 
a dim idea of the stupendous beings of a former and a fad world. 





Arabia Felix; and our earliest accounts show it to have become al.| America;) the advent of the beast which is to issue from the ground | «1... firct objects of interest is the Stadium, a portion of the rempins of 


inost at once. what we find it to-day, an absolute necessary of life ta 


ise of every rank, the morning, meridian, aud nightly beverage of | size that its head alone, when protruded from the ground, shall react 


7 


ie du suriously abstemious {slamite. 


. eo. 8 4 ' ate ¢ 5 Ly .u . 
The manner of preparing it in| to heaven ;” these, “speaking of beasts and birds,” and several oth 


ve Levant differs materially from ours. ‘The coYse is never roasted | ers, equally preposterous, yet remain unaccomplished; but one © 
‘or ground till about to be used, and is then considerably more burn-| the mest important, and to which all eyes are now eagerly bent, is | together with some walls of considerable height, and a, gate at the 


and redaced to a_ finer powder than with us. 


‘ams tims the coffee and sugar, ail which are boiled together, pour 


od into'p litle china cup, and;when the sediment has fallen to the | 


otfom, drunk without any admixture of cream or milk. 


Karly the ensuing morning we started for Ayasalovk, by the way 


af Mortena and'Tourbali. ‘Thé toad wag, as the day before, pictu 


In preparing it, a 

Small ¢} ° . 3 | 19 
m ‘ll tin. vessel, holding exactly the quantity to be used, (generally | ple. 
out a wine-glasy full.y is placed upon the fire, containing at the | 


This item of Mahomet’s creed I had olven heard recounte: 


.| the Greeks place any confidence. A vast number of others regar 


.) 


resque in the extreme ; traversing plains covered with thyme and and the idolatry. from which Mahomet had purged theut. 


‘romatic shexbs, where myriads of golden insects were sporting and ; ive hi i 
sparkling in the sunbéams;.egcasionally winding through groves of! plishmentin many points served to give him complete confidence in 
His doctrine was less myster+- 


ayrtle and magties, or passing by cottages situated in gerdens of olive 


g| the speedy falfilment of the residue. 


and eypresses, Throughout the entire route, vestiges of former edi- | ous and fanciful than that of some of our modern eypaunders of “ th 


fices tere visible at every step ; andthe walls of every prodern build- | Revelations ;” and its obvious simplicity and total independence of 
chrouology, are likely to produce for it numerous and ready converts. 
He was a fine good-humoured fellow, and, as the impudent Greek , 
d| rajlied him oa each item of his creed, every step of which seemed | 


ing contained portions of wrought marble and mutilated inscriptions, 
evidently ‘brought frem some neighbouring ruin. Every incident 


scemed to spoak the former extensive population, of the district, an 
“ Contrastit @vith #s present scattered habitations and impoveri-}e 
POSGU RD ES ‘ PY 


near the Kaaba, or temple of Mecca, and is to be of such stupendous | 


‘a war wittr the Greeks, and the consequent. capture of Constantino- | 
in the Morea, and is, I think, the only portion of Idamism in which | 
the coming of Christ and antichrist, high winds, conflagrations, and 
eclipses, for all which Achmet had an anticipetion or a legend; and 
he said he was now daily looking out tor the destruction of the Kaaba 
.| and the return of the Arabians to the worship of Allat and Al Uzza 


Altogether his theory was a most remarkable one, and its accom- 


| Which stil! occupy its situation in the base of. Mount Pron; being 
; | built like the a:aphitheatres of Milo, Fiesole. and others, on an aceli- 
“| vity, so that natural seats were already raised for one-half the specta- 
\tors. Here,the avehes which supported the lower side still remain, 
1) West cad. Its immense area, of six hundred, and eighty-ceven feet, 
| was undera cropof wheat, which, as it bent, in'graceful waves -be- 


] 





| loneliness to the consciousness of what it is. 





the ancient pavement of which may be. distinetl 


© t and northern Italy for similar purposes. 


d | tendins: to the downfal of the Cresoent, and the reascendency of the \-*—— 


Cross, bs merely replied by an sasy sufile, or -with a sigh eyclalm aq} 


6 Chap. XIX. v. 29, ct seq 


and trom once enshezining the dust of some warrier or chieftain, it is; 


mence about half'a mile from, Ayasalook. We -passed.ower to the - 


On approaching the site of the ancient city from Ayastiook Jone of 


neath the faici breeze from the valley, scemedto heave a longdirewn 
sigh over the surrounding scene of departed grandeur. When re- 
| cling on one of its mouldering seats, one cannot avoid feeling that. 
i there is a voice in its solitude and silence, which speaks louder to the ~ 
’rheart than the congregated shouts of:the multitude that once filled its 
’| benches; whilst the mental comparison of what it was, adds double . 
North of the Stadium 
isan immense. mass of confused rains intersected bya street, patts of 
traced, and gre 
, formed of immense blocks of stone, suchas are still used in Florenee 


| At some distance from the Stadium are the remnants of the theatre 
in which Demetrius and the silversmiths of Ephesus raised the 
tumult against St. Paul, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles.* Its 
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remains are pretty extensive, and cover a considerable space ; a few —Validah Beatrix; tie d: sughter of Meiech the late Sultan of Egypt, what he had got. We could quote two or three instances of (jj, 


straceling sheep were browsing within it, tended by an old man who 
oan well hen. in the antiquities of the spot. He was a native of 
a village two leagues distant, and had his ears cut off by Djezzar 
Pacha, of Acre, for some honourable service which he did not think 
proper to boast of. He seemed proud of his statistical knowledge, 
and was anxious that we should go round Mount Prion, in order to 
see the tomb of Timothy, the companion of St. Paul. He had got a 
‘Testamentin modern Greek from an American missionary at Smyt- 
na some time before, and was pretty familiar with its contents: but 
all the glory of Ephesus was, in his estimation, nothing in compart. | 
son to its possessing the tomb of this saint. He seeme ring | 
of the Smyrniots claiming the honour of possessing the remains 0 
St. Polyearp, whose tomb, he said, they could not have, as Polycarp 

was burned, and his ashes scattered to the winds. 





{ 


was not consumed. [reneus states, that “the flame, forming the | 


a wall round the body of the burning martyr, which was in the 


stabbed to death by the Confector in the Stadium. 


with the ruins of Paganism, Christianity, and Islamism: one of its 
most melancholy objects is the vestige of the city gate, which stands 
within it like a mouldering bridge above a streamless ravine ; the 
living current tliat once rolled beneath it, has long since swept past 
to the sea of eternity. A temple of the Corinthian order lies at the 
opposite side of the valley, which was once dedicated to the God 
Julius: scarce a pedestal is now standing: the temple has faded with 
the worship of its patron, At some distance round the base of the 
hill-is an almost deserted burying-ground, with a few cypresses and | 
monuments. After wandering over the plain, and heaps of ~ars 
gruous and unsatisfactory ruins, we ascended the side of Mount 

Prion, from whence we had the scene beneath us like a map. : ‘The | 
hil! retains in many places the inequalities occasioned by carrying off| 
itf materials for building; and in others is hollowed out into cemete-| 
ries and tombs, said to possess an antiseptic quality. A faint wind 

was waving the few solitary trees that grew neer us, and the sound 
of their branches appeared like an intrusion on the scene—it seemed 
to mock its silence. Of the temple of Diana nota stone remains; 
some arches in the morass are conjectured to have once supported it, 
as it was builtin this situation to avoid the effects of earthquakes. 
This enormous edifice, of four hundred feet in length, supported by 
one hundred and twenty-seven pillars of sixty feet in height, and 
only finished in two hundred and twenty years after tie commence- 
inent of its erection, has vanished like a temple of snow. Its site, 
was formerly on the edge of the sea; it isnow nearly three miles re- 

moved from it, by the intervention of banks formed by the stream of 
the Cayster. Its singular disappearance is in some degree accounted 

for, by the sea having afforded a ready means for the removal of its 

materials in the early stages of its decay, and by the portions not 

used for later erections, or thus transported, having been since buried 

by the encroachments of the plain. 

A more thorough change can scarcely he conceived, than that 
which has actually occurred at E:phesus. Once the seat of active 
commerce, the very sea has shrunk from its solitary shores; its tireets, 
once populous with the devotees of Diana, are now pluughed over 
by the Ottoman serf, or browsed by the sheep of tye peasant. It was 
early the strong-hold of Christianity, and stands at the head of the 
Apostolic Churches of Asia. It was there thet, as St. Paul says, 








and the most formidatile sco 
“The offices of tif/e Clay were fast drawing to a conclusion, aird | duals, we forbear.—Morning Heral:!. 

patriarch had alre ad:7 pronounced ‘the third and last formula of 
recantation which it 1 vas: unecessary for the prince ss to repeat as her 


the 


very jealous | the Saviour ha 


urge of Christianity. 


final act of abjuratior 1, when a voice of thunder shouted from th 


gallery of the chur/:h the ominous watchword of the Saracens 
A thunderbolt failing among tnem could 
id this inauspicious 
interruption. If was) plain that an infidel andan enemy was amon 
them ; and the prese| ace of the king,---and above ali the temple o 
di The knights and no- 
bles unsheathedl the ir swords, spears rattled on the pavement, and 
shields were hastily : matched down trom the canopies of fretted ce- 
He was, however, dar-work on which t) hey had been hung. The ladies thronged around 
wrong in both points, as the bones of ‘Timothy were transferred to | the king, who vainly» endeavoured to restore the confidence of his 
Constantinople, and there reinterred; and the body of Polycarp subjects b 


* Allah Bismillah Alla! sh !” 
could scarcely have | created more horror than 


beet): insulted and profaned. 


ror and curiosity.. 

The noble con fidence of the princess had done much torestore or- 

der and self-posse ‘ssion to every body else, and the patriarch exclaim- 
ed, ‘it is enough, my child: well hast thou approved thyself a true 
daughter, though the youngest, of the true faith. He then pronounced 
a benedicite; and had scarcely quitted the place from which he had so 
uttered his lene: liction, when a dagger, thrown by no feeble arm— 
from the same part of the side gallery whence the mysterious voice 
had procee ded,-—fell exactly between him and Validah. It stuck into 
the altar-fl.oor of sandal wood; and it was not without either indigna- 
tion or dismay, that the people observed it yet vibrating, from the 
force of its impulsion, between their venerated patriarch and the 
trembling; Valic'ah. Her religious enthusiam, deeply as it was seated 
in her bosom, was yet powerless quite to repress the constitutional 
fearfulness of ber sex. But hers was not a vulgar soul, and the mo- 
mentary struggle of her feelings was Jike that under which the most 
serene Of martyrs may be supposed to contemplate the engines of her 
destruction. De Blois rushed up to the gallery; and was followed by 
knights and guards in abundance. ‘Their search was vain. They 
found neither the person who had flung the weapon, nor any one who 
had witnessed its descent.” 
‘Lose who wish to solve the mystery must consult the volumes ; we 
will only say itis a very interesting one; and that Emir Malek is al- 
together one of the best nowels of its class. It is soon to be published 
in this country. 


—p—-- 
MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


Viscounts, 70 Barons, and 4 Peeresses. 





“the word of God grew mightily and prevutled.” ‘Not a single 
Christian now dwells within it ! its moulderiig arches and dilapi- 
dated walls merely whisper the tale of its glory; and it requires the 
acumen of the geographer, and the active scratiny of the exploring: 
traveller, to forma probable zonjecture as to the very site of the 
“First Wonder of the World.” Nothing remains unaltered save the 
“ eterual bills,” and the mazy Cayster, the stream of whieh rolls on 
still changeless and the same. Whilst over the solitary plain, one 
cannot avoid applying to Ephesus the apostrophe of Quevedo to the 
ruins of Rome.* 


Roaght but @ name thy mouldering corse retaiht— 
hat seem’d efernal long pass’d away, 
And what was fugitive alone remains ! 


t Eusebius’ book IV.chap. 15. 
—~>— 


EMIR MALEK, PRINCE OF THE ASSASSINS. 


An Historical Novel of the Thirteenth Century. 3 vols. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1827. Longman and €o. 


‘Perhaps no period is better adapted for the romance of the poet, or 
the invention of the novelist, than that of the Crusades,—the later 
bnes more especially: the first fury of bigotted fanaticism had died 
away-—the radeness of the earlier ages was softened imto chivalric 
cou when Edward of ne gathered almost the last laurels 
of the in Palestine. Such is the time our author has chosen; 
and it has lost none of its interest in his hands; the gorgeous and the 

ble, th ifuhauei the devoted, are admirably blent together. 
The pe y is very attractive, and well kept up tothe end. It 
is difficult to make such an extract as will give the idea of a connec- 
ted narrative; but, at all events, the following scene wili introduce to 
our readers a very exq/tisite heroine. 

“ Nearly four hours had elapsed from the time at which the service 
commenced, when thie Queen of Cyprus and the Douchesse de Bo- 
vines, followed bya glorious company of high-born dames, glowing in 
ail the consciousie is of their charms, and of the despotic power which 
in that chivalreus/ age, they were taught to exercise overt the actions 
and pursuits of tb/e sterner sex;—ihese ladies merged from afsmall cha- 

1 near the sac isty, introducing between them a yougg and trem- 

li female, véiled from head to foot, but dressed in an attire so cb- 
vered with jeW els, that her delicate, yet finely moulded fraine seemed 
almost to suce¢ umb beneath their weight. Her head wag surmounted 
by a eon Cirelet, and a wreath of the lilies of Judah. Though ev- 
idently sinkijag under the powerful impressions of her native timidity, 
it was at once discerned that her figure and mein were graceful and 
impressive, Ag the ladies passed along towards the altar all eyes Ww re 
attracted to the veiled stranger ; eager curiosity had taken the place 
of wearigome ness, and neither feet nor spurs nor iron Fmgs were to 
be heard, A buzz of admiration, indeed, was involuntarily raised by 
the noble so} tiers, who had just before begun to feel so little at their 
ease; and i. was observed, that the templar, with thet degree of !i- 
cense Whirch his brethren are charged with having been always 
ready to assume, rose from his stall, and advanced so near the fair 
convert, f hat many of the elderly damsels were really apprehensive 
he woul j have raised the ‘envious veil,’ to contemplate: her features 
more © nveniently. The patriarch, however, at this juncture ap- 
proact.ed, and raising the unknown from the kneeling position which 
she b ad taken, conducted her to the high altar. here, after certain 
cere monials had been performed, and a miraculous picture of Beatrix 
x’ sibited and worshipped, the patriarch led his lovely charge to thr 
f,0t of histhrone, Thence he shortly exhorted bis congregation ; and 
‘nformed them that it had pleased the Holy Spirit, through the inter- 


have been created 
Irish Nobility, 66 are also British Peers. 


Legal Service, 11 by Marriage, and 121 by influence of wealth. 


of 48 Irish Peers were foreigners. 
The number of Catholic 
Viscounts, and 2 Barons. 
8, viz.—1 Duke, 1 Earl, and 6 Barons. 
ets is $1, among them 5 only are Catholics. 


be completel 


large sea-port. ‘These changes are either effected, or about to L® car- 








| mouth, Ayr, Kirkudbright, and a number of ports along the coast. 
| The heads of departments are to be greatly reduced. The Excise 
,and Customs duties instead of being transmitted to Edinburgh, and 
| remaining there 6 weeks or perhaps a quarter of a year are to be re- 
| mitted by the Collectors direct to London and thus save considers- 
ble expense. A namber of Supervisors are to be appointed for the 
better collection of the Revenue, which it is at present impossible for 
them in some districts, from their limited numbers to perform cor- 
pletely, and the labours of the meritorious oificers will thus be mate- 
rially aided, ‘The reductions have all the tendency to strengthen 
the hands of the actual Collectors of the Revenue while those through 
whose hands it passes are to be diminished; and a communication 
maintained direct with the general Government at London. 


During the last administration of the Whigs, Mr. Fox, who was 
himself a mode! of blandness and good nature, when applied to by 
sundry hangers-on of the party, to provide them with births under 
government, was said to have represented the thing as impossible, 
adding, “for we are already as thick as three in a bed.” This good- 
humoured rebuff suggested to the inimitable caricaturist Gilray one 
of his kapptest efforts, in which, under the title of ‘More Pigs than 
Teats,” John Dull is represented as exhausted and nearly torn to pie- 
ces by his numerous sharp-set progeny. Some of the modern Whigs, 
now that they are in power, have hit, we are told, upon a different 
way of satisfying their friends, by which they avoid the painful task 
of refusing them any thing. The plan, we are told, is to appoint 
people to situations such as they do not want, and are not fit for. 
The poor unfortunate Whig hanger-on consequently is soon obliged 
to relinquish his appointment, and a fresh opportunity occurs of pre- 
senting it to another ; while the first applicant's moutb ie of course 





cession of the blessed Saint Beatrix, to convert to the true faith of| stopped, op an y future application, by being tc}d that he had been al- 
Christ the Princess Validah, now,—by adoption of the holy church,’ ready provided for, and that it wus his own fault that he did not keep 





y the plac |id serenity of his manner, and the sort of incre- 
dulity with which b e listened to the account which his courtiers gave 
: : il of « | filled with wind, was as | him of the fearful w/-ords,--that no one had heard much more distinct- 
appearance of an arch, or the sail of a vessel fi ° ly, in truth, than b imself. The queen and the duchess took refuge 
i i is 1d,t and he was finally | behind tne patriare/h: but the fair Validah, with a spirit more admi- 
midst, not as burning flesh, but as burnished gold, | rable, if possible, t han her beauty, and as if it were to mark tl ~A fear- 
: , . hed the narrow valley between Prion less sincerity of ther profession ~embracing the crucifix with one 
and Hee Cortes Wau tke all the srheading spots, is strewn | lovely arm, and ey .tending the other in an attitude of earnest invoca- 
; 4 tion, repeated the formula in an unfaultering and audibletone. Again 

the fearful voice o f the invisible intruder ejaculated ‘Allah Bismil- 
lah Allah!’ Att) is repetition, the young De Guyon darted forward, 
to the centre of thie church, his countenance violently agitated, his 
eyes dilated, his 0 :0uth opened, his head inclined in the manner of 
an alarmed listen: ar, and hiswhole deportment manifesting equal ter- 


Nobility of Ireland.—According to the valuable “ Statistical Tables 
of Ireland,” by Cesar Moreau, Esq. F. R. 8. just published by ‘Treut- 
tell & Co., it is stated, in page 13, that in July, 1227, the number of 
the Irish Nobility was 219, viz.—1 Duke, 14 Marquisses, 76 Earls, 48 


There are 135 Irish Peers married, 27 widowers, and 45 bachelors. 
Of the 162 married and widowers. 38 are without children ; and the 


Among the 28 Representative Peers in the British Parliament, 7 
nglish Peers since their election ; among the 212 
The ancestors of the Irish 
Peers became ennobled as follows—5 as Princes,of the Blood Royal 
8 as Courtiers, 8 as younger branches of Nobility, 1). as Statesmen, 7 
for Naval Service, 23 for Military Service, 6 for Diplomatic, 11 for 


The descent of 1:3 Peers can be traced to the 11th century, that of 
10 to the 12th century, 12 to the 13th, 13to the 14th, 10 to the 15th, 
37 to the 16th, 31 to the 17th, and 2 to the 18th, century ; and Mon- 
sieur Cesar Moreau has been unable io trace, with accuracy, the 
genealogies of 26 Pecrs; they are therefore omitted. ‘I'he ancestors 


eers are—S for Ireland, viz.—2 Earls, 4 
In Scotland only 2 Earls, and in England 
The number of Irish Baron- 


Revenue Departments in Scotland.—The important alterations in 
the Excise and Customs Depurtments of Scotland, are at present car- 
rying into effect, and by the 5th of Jauuary next, these branches will 
remodeiled. The services of the Comptrollers and 
Colleetow of several of the small out-ports, that would hardly clear 
expenses, are to be dispensed with, and instead of maintaining an ex- 
pensive establishment, an efficient person or two 4g appointed at a 
moderate salary, to collect the duty and do the other business, and 
communicate with the Customs or Excise Officers of the nearest 


ried into operation, in Glasgow, Greenock, Leith, Dunbar, Grange- 


new panacea of Whigism ; but, lest it should be injurious to indiy; 


A curious affair took place at Brighton on Tuesday, and which h,. 
oceasioned some little noise in the town, between a Mr. Mr. D— , 
surgeon’s assistant, anda Mr. S—-d, a solicitor’s clerk. These sparks 
’}it seems, having had a dispute, in which a lady was the subject, th. 

former but retired from the wordy warfare to devise a mode of mor. 
offensive hostility; and the result was, that he challenged Mr. §, 4, 
meet him in the field with loaded pistols. To this challenge Mr. x 
replied, that agreeably to the laws of honour, the choice of weapons 
rested with the challenged—and if, therefore, he would consent ty 
face him at the sword’s point, he should have the meeting desired, — 
Mr. D. who is regarded as expert in making a puncture, oe ae his 
readiness to meet and bleed him in his own way ; and the parties ang 
their friends, another juvenile disciple of Esculapius, and an articie; 
sprig of jurisprudence, in consequence, repaired to the Race Dow, 
at an early hour in the morning ; and where, withthe game and spirit 
oi gaffled cocks, they began to assail each other in real earnest. [y 
vain the surgeon essayed to make an incision—but the point of the 
“toasting iron” of young parchment was directed with more ski), 
and it might have entered the medicine chest of his adversary, ha 
not arib stopped it, glanced it from its vital course, and terminate) 
the thrust by a pretty long scratch, or external flesh wound, whic\, 
bled rather freely. Here the seconds interfered—enough, they said 
as the bleeder was bled, had been done to repair the wounded hono; 
of each; and Law and Physic, therefore, without any irritating all, 
sions to love, were friends ayrain. 


. 
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VY avietics. 


Good Wine needs no bush.--Commentators have beensadly puzzled 
to find out the meaning of this proverb, which a residence in Franc 
during an autumn would easily have solved. In the department; 
where the vine is cultivated, the peasant sells its vintage; and as 
sign, a green bush is stuck in the wall: this isa regulation of the po. 
lice; and as long as the peasant has any wine to sell, so long must 
the bush remain. If one has made better wine than another, the 
news is soon spread abroad atnongst the topers, and hence the pro- 
verb, good wine needs no bush. 


Breaking on the Wheel.—It is generally supposed, that the punisl; 
ment of breaking on the wheel was first used during the reign o: 
}rancis I., but it was known as early as the time of the barbarous 
Cjuecen Tredegonde, and, horrible to relate. applied to the female sex 
She had several females, and some of high rank, broken on the 
wheel, under the accusation of magic. 


Amenable Judges.—Under the Salique Jaw, a judge who had given 
ary iniquitous judgment was obliged to fight a duel with the pari) 
wronged, if the latter chose to challenge him; and the law therefor: 
ordained that a judge, on giving sentence, should put his buckler on 
his arm. 

Religious Persecution.--.-The English ambassador demanded of 
Louis X{V. the liberation of the Protestants who had been con- 
demned to the galleys on account of their religion, “‘ What would the 
King of Great Britain say, if I asked him to liberate the prisoners ia 
Newgate?” “ Sire,,’ replied the ambassador, “ the King, my master, 
would grant your majesty’s request if you reclaimed them as your 
brethren.” 

India Marriages.—Calcutta has long been regarded by the English 
matrons as a marriage-mart for their daughters, when they are not 
marketable at home. A young lady is usually consigned to some 





remaining 134 have now living 278 sons und 256 daughters. Four|tiend or relative, who undertakes to dispose of her to the best 
Irish Peers are Knights of the Garter, 10 are of the Bath, and 18 | @0vantage. | ae on her arrival, a grand dinner is ¢i- 
of St. Patrick. ven, to which as many bachelors as possible are formally invited 


If a person of rank or property is satisfied with her appearance, and 
is in want of what is called a wife, though he himself be as old as 
the hills and as ugly as sin, he feels assurecf that he has only to refer 
the parents to the East-India Register, or his banker’s books, and 2 
bargain will be speedily concluded. Should the young lady, how- 
ever, decline the proposal, and prefer the address of a youthful swain, 
who has neither rank nor riches to recommend him, it is considered 
a misfortune of so serious a nature, that her guardians bitterly regret 
their unskilful management, and dissolve ali connection with the 
“romantic fool who is silly enough to sacrifice her prospects.” As it 
is considered fair and proper to give early information to the actual 
bidders, or those likely to have become such, if the commodity had 
remained on hand, immediately the terms are mutually agreed upon, 
the young lady is driven on the crowded course of Calcutta, in the 
gig of the accepted lover. She is then said to have been “ carted;” 
and her unsuccessful admirers lament in silence their “ rejected 
addresses.”—London Weekly Review. 


Rogers puzzled his friends the other day, with a new conundrum, 
—W hy is the devil on the back of a mouse compared to two words 
of the same meaning? Because it is sinonymous, (sin on a mouse. )— 
Sir William Curtis’s last, is however much superior. He has posed 
the Court of Aldermen with the following, —Why is a man who ties 
his father in a sack, compared to the river Tigris? Because it is the 
way to Pag-dad. 

An Irishman accused of marrying six wives, on being asked how 
he could be such a hardened villain to delude so many, replied with 
great nonchalance, “ Why, please your Worship, I was trying t 
get a good one.”’ 

During the public lecture in Oxford, one of the young students 
exclaimed to another, who had leftthe door open, “ Claude ostium 
The other replied, “* Claude os tuum.” 


In the reign of Elizabeth, the penalty for a little intrigue was n‘ 
very extravagant. Among the list of penalties for the regulation 
| her household, we find the following :—*“ That none toy with the 
| maides on paine of fourpence.” 

When Mr. R. Martin first went to Parliament, he found an ine: 
plicable indisposition m honourable Members to listen to his ele 
quence, and consequently conceived an aversion to the common 
symptoms of colds. One night it chanced that “a good substantia? 
winter cough” was heard while he was speaking; upon which he 
stopped, and, addressing the Speaker, said. “I should like to have 
some private talk with any Honourable Gentleman who will do me 
the favor to identify himself with that cough.” Another time, some 
one having differed in opinion with Mr. M. across a dinner table, he 
turned to the servant behind his chair, and quietly said, “ Met the 
lead, John.” 

A wine merchant once left a suspected assistant in his cellar, and 
said to him, ‘ now, least you should drink the wine while } am away, 
i will chalk ycur mouth so that I may know it.’. He then rubbed his 
nail across the man’s lips and pretended to leave the mark of chalk 
on them. The man drank of the wine, and to be even with his mes- 








ter, chalked his mouth, ind thus discovered himself. 


The following »nesdote of the Jate Lord Byron is given in the 
+ New Literary Gazette.—Lord Byron was in the habit of dispensing 
much charity through the hands of an excellent man, Dr. ——, ?- 
der strict injunctions of secrecy as to the donor. The Doctor one 
day presented himself with a very sad countenance, and, in reply o 
consequent questions, he said it was caused by the cireum®ance © 
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oung man having been just placed under his care, for whom his 
pt hers, and poateninetatics ware warmly excited, The young man, 
independent of extreme ill health, was then‘in a complete (and to be 
feared incurable) state of insanity,~the effect of hopeless love. A 
iptocally warm attachment had long existed between bim and a 
well worthy the devotion of a good manly heart. She was,| 
yroreover, really beautifal ; but unfortunately, though of equal rank 
yith: her beloved, she could bring a dowry with which it was too 
far for his most strenuous efforts, or even his hopes to compete. 
Jer father was inexorsble, maugre the very high eharacter of the 
suitor—and be went mad! Lord Byrou lost no time in ascertaining 
the truth of the report ; and under a disguise, he obtained from the 
girl a confirmation of her lover's worth, and her modest but deter- 
mined vow to wed no other; also a knowledge of the amount of 
her dowry. The Doctor was then summoned to aid with his advice 
and opinion, the result of which was, that he engaged to restore the 
wufferer to reason and health, under the sovereign security his Lord- 
ship gave for his happiness! The amount of the dowry was dou- 
pled!! ‘The young man, though long the object of trying solicitude, 
recovered, and they were married. ‘Their benefactor still unknown, 
dispensed, through his exemplary almoner, added gifts ; their virtue, 
their affection, and their good luck, made all prosper under their care, 
and they are now not only the happiest but the richest of the village. 


Sw mary, 


Elopement—On Wednesday evening 2n elopement took place from 
Uppingham which has excited a considerable degree of interest. 
"The gentleman is a sporting character well known in the Cottesmere 
hunt, and the lady the daughter of a gentleman at the bar.—Lincoln 
Mercury. 

Mr. Bowyer, one of the descendants of Vulcan, residing, at Ret- 
tendon, has obtained the distinguislied appelation of the amorous 
blackmith, from the success with which he has pressed his courtship 
as often as a vacancy has occurred in bis family. Mr. Bowyer, it 
seems, produces a wife with the like ease as another smith would ma- 
nufacture a cook-hold. He lately took to himself a fifth wife in the 
person of Mrs. Creasy, of Great Wakering.—Essex Herald. 


In a letter to Captain Locker, Nelson says— 

“You, must have heard, long before this reaches you, that Prince 
William (the Duke of Clarence) is under my command. I shall 
endeavour to take care thathe is not a loser by that circumstance. 
He has his foibles, as well as private men, but they are far overbal- 
anced by his virtues. In his professional line he is superior to near 
two-thirds, I am sure, of the list; and, in attention to orders, and res- 
pect to his superior officers, I hardly know his equal. His Royal 
Highness keeps up strict discipline in his ship, and, without paying 
him any compliment, she is one of the finest ordered frigates have 
scen.’ 

A worthy Bishop of the Established Church who had a mortal an- 
tipathy to a Catholic, recently sent for a tailor, who had been 









lace at 


Love, Jealousy, and Suicide. —A tragic event, waici took 
Rouen on the Sth, has become the subject of every conversation, and, 


as‘always happens in such cases, the most contrary versions of the 
subject are spread abroad. We. think it our duty to steady public 
opinion on the point, by publishing the following details, which we 
have reason to consider perfectly correct. 

Jealousy, whether well or ill-grounded, caused, about three years 
since, a separation between a man named Patin, a silk manufacturer 
at Sotteville, and his wife. The latter had retired to her father's, 
who resided at Bonne Nouville, nevertheless they sometimes saw 
eachother. On the 6th, inthe evening, Patin went to the house of 
his father-in-law; he appeared very calm, and durin the course of 
his visit he took some soup with his wife, who offered to escort him 
at half past ten o’clock, and he accepted the proposal. 

Patin afterwards wished to accompany her back again, and took 
her behind the barrack of Bonne Nouville, where he expressed a de- 
sire to have her again live with him. He pressed her warmly on this 
point, and on her replying that she should feel regret at leaving her 
father, “ Then so it is,” said he, “ that we are parted for life !—you 
know that we must sometime or other die ;” and letting go her arm, 
he took a pistol out of his pocket, which she fired with the muzzle al- 
most to her breast, but which only wounded her in the side, in man- 
mer by no means dangerous. At the cries of the woman, persons 
ran to the place, but Patin was armed with another pistol, with which 
he blew his brains out on the spot. He died instantaneously. 

Joe ™.llar.—Mr. Matthews, in his celebrated monomolylogue, enti- 
tled Matthew's Dream, or Theatrical Gallery,” gives the following 


curious end not generally known anecdote of the well-known Joe 
Millar. ‘or the veracity of which he pledges himself :—*‘ It is a fact 
not generally known, that Joe Millar, who has fathered all our Jests 
for the \ast half century, never uttered a jest in his life. Though an 


excellent comic actor, he was the most taciturn and santurine man 
breathing He was in the daily habit of spending his afternoons at 
the Black Jack, a well known public-house in Portugal-street, Clare 
Market, which was at that time frequented by most of the respectable 
tradesmen in the neighbourhood, who, from Joe’simperturbable grav- 
ity, whenever any risible saying was recounted, derisively ascribed 
ittohim. After his death, having left his family unprovided for, ad- 
vantage was taken of this badinage. A Mr. Motley, a well known 
dramatist of that day, was employed to collect all the stray jests then 
currentin town Joe Millar’s name was prefixed to them, and from 
that day to this, the man who never uttered a jest has been the repu- 
ted author of every jest, past, present, and to come.” 

Among the Clarendon Papers which are just published, will be 
found a very interesting series of letters from James Duke of York, 
William Prince of Orange, the Duke of Ormonde, Sir William 'Tem- 
ple, and other illustrious persons, together with Lord Rochester's 
Diary of Occugences during his Embassy to John Sobieski, King of 
Poland, in 1676; some highly important minutes of conversations 
with King James and with Barillon, on the subject of his attempted 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith. Among the letters addres- 
sed to Lord Rochester, is one of the highest interest from the unfortu- 








strongly recommended to him jor the neatness of his fit; but being 
first resolved to know whether he was orthodox or not, put to him 
the following questions :—‘ Of whet religion are you, Sir?’ ‘A tai- 
lor, plase your reverence ’’ ‘I don’t want to know your trade, but | 
your religion ?’ ‘ Devil a religion E am, but a tailor, plase your reve- 
rence.’ ‘'T'o what place of worship do you go?’ ‘'To the shop-board 
your reverence.’ ‘To what church?’ ‘ Devil a one but that with a 
chimney.’ ‘ How do you worship your God?’ ‘ By hard work, your 
reverence, and by keeping my wite and nine childer with their bel- 


ed, gave his orders, and was fogged by a staunch Papist. 


Colonel Berkeley is expected at Cheitenham on the 3lstinst. A 
house is taken for him at the Crescent. The Colonel takes with 
him 200 hounds, with twenty buntsmen, outriders, &&. 

An establishment is about to be formed at Portsmouth, on the plan 
‘he fee on entrance to be twenty 
guineas, and an anoual subscription of five guineas. 


Thomas Wentworth Beaumont; Esq. Member for Stafford, will 
shortly lead to the hymeneal alta the lovely and accomplished Miss 
Henrietta Atkinson, youngest sister of Lady Ingilby. 


Capt. Lord Paget, R, N., says the Dublin Evening Post,is to take 
the command of the Royal Charlotie Yacht, on the Dublin station, 
upon the arrival of his father, the Marquis of oe ig to assume the 
Vice-Royalty of Ireland. It is now understood, that Lord Graves 
will be Comptroller of the Household to the Noble Marquis.—Cour. 

Miss Hughes, who has performed during the summer, with so much 
success at the Dublin sad Bristol Theatres, is a pupil of Mr. Watson, 
and , expectations are entertained of her performence, notwith- 
standing all the embarrasments incident to a first appearance before a 
London audience. 
year. 

Cranbourn Chase.—The difficulties in the way of the disfranchise- 
ment of the Chase have been overcome; and the requisite notice 
has been given to obtain an Act of Parliament for its enclosure. Thus 
will many thousangt acres of excellent land be brought into cultiva- 
tion, and the fiends of Lord Rivers be able to obtain a most abun- 
dant supply of venison. The quantity of deer to be disposed of will 

above ten thonsand head. It bas been suggested, that if a 
clause should be inserted in the Bill for securing to every cottage in | 
the Chase, half an acre of land at a moderate rental, it would be the 
ineans of breaking up the habit of poaching.—Morning Paper. 


This young lady is only in her seventcenti 


, The Civic Feast—The approaching city festival on Lord Mayor's 
day, promises, from the magnificent preparations making, to be one 
of the most sumptuous and splendid which has taken place in the 
City for several years. The Lord Mayor elect declares his intention 
To restore the ancient gastronomic propensities of the City, which 
have been for some time in a state of abeyance. 


General Sir Robert Abercromby —The late General Sir Robert 
Abercromby, entered the service on the 2Ist July, 1758, as an En- 
sign in the 44th Regiment of the line ; obtained, on the 19th of April, 
1759, a Lieutenantcy; and was promoted on the 12th of December, | 
176], toa Company in the same Corps. He was placed in 1763, | 
on half-pay ; was put on the Ist of January, 1769, on full pay in the | 
44th Foot ; was promoted, on the 15th of May, 1772, to a Majority 
in the 62d Regiment of Iafantry : obtained, on the 30th of Novem- | 
ber, 1775, a Lieutenant-Coloneley in the 57th Regiment of Foot, 








nate Duke of Monmouth, immediately after he was taken at — 
wood; with others of equal historical importance: it may be sufhi- 
cient to mention those containing the particulars of the loss of the 
Gloucester, and of the defection of the fleet under Lord Dartmouth, 
an event which so essentially contributed to the Revolution. 

Last week, as two gentlemen were crossing the Tay, in a boat 
near Luncarty, a salmon leaped at a fiy. There being a strong cpr- 
rent in the rivet, the boat was gliding rapidly down the stream, a d 
the fish coming in a contrary direction, after snatching the insett, 
fell into the boat und was caught. It weighed 16lb. 

Bishop Latimer, in the year 1527, preached a sermon, in which 
he used the following metaphor, which would sound oddly if it were 
now to be used :—“ Now, ye have heard what is meant by this first 
card, and how ye ought to play—I purpose again to deal unto you 

card of the same suit ; he they be of so nigh an affinity, that 
one cannot be tell played without the other.” 

Earl of Ossory.—We understand, from an undoubted source, that 
this title, so long extinct, will be revived in the person of Edmund 
Fitzpatrick, Esq. of Enniscorty, in the county of Wexford.—Dublin 
Morning Registar. 

We understand that the Emperor of Russia has, during the present 
week, sent an order to one of the principal manufacturers of this 
town, for three dozen pairs of gauze stockings, for his own imperiei 
use.— Leicester Chronicle. 


Sir Walter Seott has announced, in a letter to the Editor ef the 
New Times, thyt he means to make no reply to Gen. Gourgaud’s 
last letter, but leayes the question on which the parties are at issue 
to rest upon thg authenticity of the documents produced by Sir 
Walter es vindigating all that he stated in the Life of Napoleon. Sir 
Walter Scott, while leaving the question with the British public, 
would not have the slightest objection to refer it, with as little com- 
mentary, to that of the French nation, proticing the statements 
which he hgs given were suffered to eppear jn the French Papers, 
from which they have been hitherto excluded. 


It is certain that the accomplished sister of the Duke of Argyle, 
Lady Charlotte Bury, is the author of the novel announced for publi- 








Dublin; and the few hasty sketches of the debates of that period 
were taken by Sir Henry Cavendish, a member of Ho 2 tna 
for the satisfaction of the treasury bench. Sir Henry was what, in 
parliamentary parlance, is called an excellent hack, of servaut oi ai! 
work. It is recorded that his avarice was equal to his memory ; auc 
the wits of the day used to say that he was a capital hanc at takin 
notes. After Sir Henry’s death, hie place was sought to be senplied 
by a regular reporter; but this person made sad work of it, as will 
appear from the phy te. At the period alluded to, Hus- 
sey Burgh, (afterwards chancellor) was attorney-general. He wes 
one of the most eloquent and persuasive persons that ever sat in @ 
popular assembly—if we are to credit the vague and uncertain text 
of tradition, or the more certain though not less flattering description 
of his powers recorded in a popular novel of that day—‘Ned Evans.” 
It will be readily believed, that to such an advocate was frequently 
allotted the no very easy task of defending the measures of an ad- 
ministration as corrupt as it was imbecile. On one of these occa 
sions, Burgh was arguing a point of constitutional law, and to en- 
force his view, quoted the opinion—after a suitable panegyric—oi an 
eminent authority—Sergeant Maynard. The paper of the next day 
appeared; and after recapitulating the heads of the hon. member's 
speech, the reporter proceeded as follows :—‘ Here the hon. mem- 
ber became so eloquent and impassioned, that we found it impossi- 
ble to follow him. He, however, most completely refuted the argu- 
ments urged by the gentlemen on the other side ot the house, and 
quoted the opinion of an eminent ‘sergeant-meyer,’ in support of |:.s 
view of the snbject! 

This was certainly the pfs aller ; but many instances of blundering 
equally exemplary might be adduced, if it were to any useful pur 
pose. Suffice it, however to state, that so incompetent were the 
‘gentlemen of the press” in these days found, that when any ques- 
tion of moment was under discussion, and the government wished 
to preserve a record of the debate, a note-taker from London was 
despatched across the channel for the purpose. Mr. Woodfall (of 
wonderful memory, reported the debate on Mr Secretary Orde’s 
commercial propositions ; and a Mr. Clarke (who is still living) wes 
employed by Mr. Pitt to record the debate on the Union. On ordi- 
nary occasions, however, when a speech appeared in the papers a 
degree superior to the professional reports, in point of style and ar- 
rangement, it was always concluded that the note of it was furnish- 
ed by the speaker himself; and, indeed, several members of the Irish 
parliament-—-among others, Mr. William Smith, (now a Baron of the 
Exchequer in Ireland), Mr. C. K. Bushe, now Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench,) and occasionally Mr. Grattan and Mr. Curran—tur- 
nished repforis of their own speeches. In the observations that I have 
made respecting the general incompetency of the reporters of these 
days, I would not be understood to include all the class; for I am «- 
ware that there were two or three of these men of superior endow- 
ments. One of the persons thus honourably excepted (Mr. Peter 
Finnerty) transferred himself to the English press; and, after a life of 
singular vicissitude and toil, he died as he had lived, fixed in those 
principles of which in early life he had been the yes Mr. Fin- 
nerty was, in truth, a man of the most vigorous intellect and the 
strongest sense. His mind was at once logical, acute, and discrimi- 
nating; but his feelings and his passions were untamed; and he was 
but too often the victim of the one, and the slave of the others. His 
stock of acquired knowledge was but small, yet it was select ; and he 
was better acquainted with great principles, than familiar with facts. 
He was not of the Scotch utility school, nor did he make his mind 
the storehouse of fenciful theories, or of the exploded lumber of lit- 
erature. Neither was he a were Irishman—all fancy and fury, “ sig- 
nifying nothing; but all that was best in the Irish and English char- 
acter he combined. De was strong without being dull, and fanciful 
without being weak ; copious without redundency, and argumenta- 
tive re ing stholastic. But all these attributes were “ dashed 
and brewed” with the waywardness of a will which was sometimes 
wild, oftener. eripricious, and almost always arbitrary ; and the sway 
of passions, *yhose imperfect mastery he had suffered to grow, even 
in mature. g@;to absolute dominion. Hence his follies and his fault: 
by which mind -was-here o’erthrown.” 

Another of the gentlemen to whom I alluded is now @ @istinguished 
member of tie Irish bar, one of his Majesty’s council at law, and 
lately elected a member of Parliament. In power of mind he is alto- 
gether inferior to the late Mr. Finnerty! but the application of the 
cne was settied—that of the othet desultory. Mr. Finnerty was pro- 
digal; hisrival was prudent. The one will die in ermine; the other 
has already died in ——. 

But Lam wandering. The daily paper at this epoch the most in 
the confidence of the patriots of the time was the Freeman’s Journal. 
This r was originally instituted by Dr. Lucas, a celebrated mem- 
bero the Irish parliament, who, having served his country faithfully, 
died, leaving her no other legacy than an Saf oye ts and unprovided 
daughter. The corporation of Dublin, of which Lucas was the guid- 
ing spirit, perpetuated the recollection of the man by a statue raised 
to his memory in the Royal Exchange (“inane munus ;) buthis daugh- 
ter they left to starve, though they “ pressed proudly to the funeral 
array” of the father. From Dr. Lucas the Freeman’s Journal fell into 
the hands of a person named Higgins, but better known in Ireland 
by the appellation of the “sham "Squire.” Of this singular individ- 
ual some account may not be amiss. Higgins was the son of the most 











cation, under the piquant name of * Flirtation!’”’ in which, it is said, 


she has drawn a sparkling picture of high society, particularly of the | 


Pak got oR. She gay Sener Cyan ie nonle | idle yet in histeens was two-fold. Whenno pm invited his peer- 


writer, are, we hear, occasionally contrasted by severe reproofs and 
exposures of the foibles and vices which abound in the world of 
fushion. 

Florence, Oct.2.—This morning, at the Palace of the British Envoy 
at Florence, Lady Burghersh, lady of the Right Hon Lord Burg- 
hersh, his Majesty's Envoy at Florence, was happily delivered of a 
son. é 

The author of Virginius (Mr. Kuowles) has, we hear, written a 
tragedy entitled Alfred, for Drury Lane Theatre; the principal cha- 
racter to be sustained by that admirable performer Macready. 


There is some talk of a French Theatre at the English Opera Hou‘ 
during the ensuing winter season. 
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RAND. 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF IRELAND. 


A vast improvement has taken place in the press of Ireland within 








and was appointed, on the 15th of February, 178%, Colonel in the | the last thirty years. Before the union with Great Britain, there 


\rmy. He was raised, on the 28th of April, 1790, to the rank of 
Major-General ; on the 26th of January, 1797, to that of Lieutenant- 
treneral, and, on the 29th of April, 1802, to that of General. He 
wes appointed, on the 21st of August, 1806, Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle. The General was 87 years of age. 
_ A Detachment belonging to the 12th Regiment of Foot, arrived 
in town this morning, from Ipswich, on route to Longford. 
_ A detachment of the 54th Regiment of infantry, arrived in town 
tals morning from Ipswich, on route to Chatham. 

A detachment belonging to the 12th Regimen of Lancers, is or- 
dered to march, to-morrow morning from Westmi ater, for Norwich. 


were but two daily (morning) journals in the metropolis of the sister 

kingdom ; at present, there are four; and, until very lately, there 

were so many as six. In the memorable year of 1798,there was but 

one evening paper in Dublin; now there are four or five. Weekly 

journals are, in freland, the offspring of the last eight or nine vears ; 

Shs are, at present, five published every Saturday in the city of 
ublin. 

In the provinces, the spread of intelligence has been ag wide as 
within the city. Formerly, a provincial paper in Ireland wasa kind 
of nine days’ wonder: now, the “ brethren of the broad sheet ” have 
spread their light wings, and flown all through the country. 





_ Detachments belonging to the 14th, 40th, and 54th Regiments of 
. oot, have received orders to embark, to-morrow morning, on board 
4 steam-vessel in the River, for Gravesend, on route to Ceatham. 


Nor is the writing in the Irish papers, or the general watter, of the 
same character as it was a few yearsago. In the best days of the 
isn perfiament, there was not a competent reporter in the city of 








illustrious shoe-black of his time ; whose “‘ cirage” in the immediate 
' vicinity of the University and Parliament House, oftentimes reflected 
‘a lustre on the members of both. The occupation of our young here 
less polish, he became, like Shakspeare, a holder of horses; and 1 
have been told by an ancient member of the Imperial Parliament 
(who has lately gone to reside at Boulogne, and who is no longes 
member for Galway,) that he excited an inconceivable interest among 
the equestrian members of both houses. But Higgins was much too 
shrewd a person to continue long in this degrading avocation; and 
he gladly accepted the proposal of a certain notorious attorney, whe 
was sinitten with the boy’s smartness, to become an inmate of his of- 
fice. While in this employ, Higgins recommended himself to the 
good graces of his master by the performance of the most menial of 
\fices. Our solicitor, though by no means scrupulous as to the length 
of 2 bill of costs, was, apeasinehion a rigid Catholic: and much of 

the property of that rising class of religionists passed through his 
| hands Presently, Higgins was a devotee; and it is even recorded 
| that he became the most relentless mass-goer of his dey. ‘The priests 
| poured forth his praises, and the laity took them on trust. Such, how- 
| ever, is the odour of a good reputation. that it was whispered Hig- 
gins was rich, because the clergy said he deserved to be so; and alt 
the “stout grocers” and “ strong merchants” vouchsafed him their 
daughters to wive. From one of this class he selected a companion ; 
but she soon became the victim of his ill-treatment, and, fortunately 
for herself, was hurried to a premature grave. With this lady’s 
‘fortune he purchased the Freeman's Journal and soon after became 
a person of some consequence. 

From Higgins, the Freeman came into the hands of Mr. Philip 
Whitfield Harvey, its late proprietor, who rendered it one of the 
most (if not the most) popular papers in Dublin. ‘This journal was, 
from 1806 till 1812 or 1813, what the Morning Chronicle was in Lon- 
don during the lifetime of the late Mr. Perry. It was.exelusively the 
Whig organ-—moderate in its tone, but firm in its prine » De- 
ring the viceroyalty of the Duke of Richmond, the sitting of the 
Catholic Board, and the prosecution of the Catholic delegates under 
the Convention ‘Act, the Freeman was distinguished by the earliest 
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intellige the most copious rts, and the most consistent and 
me onal articles. Even soe it must be admitted that the jour- 
>d {0 is the most popular of the Irish morning papers. Althongh 
its leading articles di no depth of political research, or disclose 
no views new to the pol tical economist, yet the absence of all poli- 
tica} and religious animosity, its perfect tolerance, and freedom from 
personality, secure to it the support of all that is moderate among 
the Catholics and respectable among the Protestants. The Freeman 
is a mesne between the Evening Mail andthe Morning Register.. It 
abhors the Protestantism of the one, and rejects the Popery of the 
other. It is not the Journal of Sir Harcourt Lees, or Mr. O’Con- 
nell—but the journat of the public. Its distinguishing features are 

its moderation and its general decorum. , f 
fn the years 1823-24-25. there were some literary and political 
articles in the Preeman’s Journal, which were highly creditable to 


the character of the Irish press; but, since the commencement of 


the present year (1827,) its “leaders” have been distinguished by 
the worst imitation of the worst style of Grattan. The articles 
of which f speak have all the involution of phrase which so felicit- 


ously distinguished that renowned man, without any of the depth of 


thought or solidity of reasoning which he uniformly disclosed. Be- 
sides, they appear written at random, and without any apparent 
purpose. ' £ To be continwed.} 


THE WHIS;PERER; 
A Legend of the South of Ireland. 

“Tf you walk throng the ruined town of Kilmallock, just outside 
of it you see, hard by the big old oak, a difapidated forge. In that 
forge the strokes-of the sledge-hammer have long since ceased to vi- 
brate on the ear; and he who once wielded it so stoutly, now sleeps 
quietly under the east window of the old abby. A pleasant fellow 
he was before he was laid where he is, and a clever fellow withal.— 
But what made him most famous in his day and generation, was his 
power of breaking horses by a whisper, whence he went by the name 
of ‘The Whisperer ;’ and his fame was spread over the six counties 
of song-abounding Munster, Give him the fiercest horse that ever 
broke a man’s neck, and Terence O’Sullivan—for that was the 
Whisperer’s name—boldly went up to him, clapped his hand upon 
hismane, applied his mouth to his ear, whispered something, God 
knows what, into it, and in two minutes afterwards the animal was 
as quiet as a Quaker! Some said it was effected by this method, 
and some by that; but it was all mere guessing, and to this day no- 
body knows the real truth, excepting his son Dennis, to whom the 
old man told the secret on his death-bed. But there is an old say- 
ing, that the world always goes on from bad to worse, and ft is veri- 
fied in this case; for Dennis does not manage the business half so 
well as his father, They say the reason is, that he does not go up 
to the horse as bold!y as the old man (a dashing, off hand fellow, 
who feared neither man nor beast) was wont to do; and it may be 
that there is something in it, for a man’s horse in this. respect is like 
his sweetheart, and is not the worse for being approached with some 
degree of spirit. However, it matters not as to the precise way the 
Whisperer operated, the manner in which he originally acquainted 
himself with the art was this. Terence was one day at his Forge, 
busily employed, as usual, in fashioning a horse-shee, thinking of 
nothing at alj, but barely whistling; when there came by a soldier, 
lame and way-worn, toiling along slowly on the dusty road, in the 
heat of a July day. ‘The blessing of God and the Virgin be upon 
you,' said Terence tothe weary man. ‘Iam afraid,’ said the sol- 
dier, ‘T have little chance of either; thank you, nevertheless, for the 
kindness of your prayer. But add to the good wish a good deed.— 
{am faint with thirst; give mea drink of water.’ Sp Terence an- 
swered him from amid the sparkles of the fire, as he stittdaboured at 
the iron; ‘I drink no water except when I cannet help it,'and I’ve 
no notion. of doing to another what I would not wish to.be done to 
myself. The best of buttermilk from this to Dublin spall be at your 
service ;’ and, laying down his sledge hammer, he went and brought 


Avion. 


his interview with the priest.. ‘I wish, said he, ‘Terence, that you 
had as much power over obstinate priests, as over stubborn horses, 


that I: have.” said the Whisperer. ‘I know,’ said Jerry, sighing, 
‘that I had rather than twenty pounds. your words were ‘true’ 
‘Twenty pounds!’ said Terence O'Sullivan, ‘ are ye quite in ‘earn- 
est?’ ‘Perfectly so,’ said the amorous bachelor. ‘ Well,’ quoth the 
Whisperer, ‘ have it your own way; a time may, come, my boy, 
when Bay would give twenty pounds to get rid of a wife, as I 
kpow a reason I'll not disclose. But I was not joking in the 
least. Give me-twenty pounds, and if you are not marrie 
is | week to Mary Mulcahy, may I never set foot in stirrup to the 
hour of my death.’ Jerry Ryan did not half believe the: Whisperer, 
and yet his fame was great. At length he made up his’ mind, and 
oe Terence the twenty pounds, making him swear upon the mass- 
ook, thatif he did not succeed, the money should be put back -a- 
gain safe and sound in his hands. Away went the Whisperer, but 
not at once to the priest. He knew the world better; and he wait- 
ed until after dinner when his reverence was over his tumbler of 
unch. Nothing softens a man’s heart so much, as Terence knew 
rom his own experience. ‘Is it about the bay mare you are come 
to me, Terence, my friend? You'll take a glass of punch, I am sure?’ 
‘Ay,’ replied the Whisperer, ‘or two of them, if it would do an 
good to your reverence.’ So he sat down, and they talked away as 
fast as they could, about the heat of the weather, the potatoe crop, 
the price of whiskey, Squire Johnson’s last hunt, Catholic emanci- 
pation, the new road underthe hill—every thing inthe world. And 
at last. when the priest was in the height of good humour—the Whis- 
perer brought in the business of Jerry Ryan, in the easiest way he 
could. ‘Don’t talk to me about it,’ said the doctor, ‘ Terence O’Sul- 
livan, but drink your punch in peace—it can’t be. They are too 
near a-kin. It’s date against the law of the church.’ And he quo- 
ted St. Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas, and Sardanapalus, and Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and other fathers of the church; which he well knew 
how to do, being regularly bred in the famous university of Salaman- 
ca, where he took his degree of Canon Law, inthe year eighty-one. 
The Whisperer waited to the end of the doctor's speech, and then 
said; ‘It’s a mighty fine thing, doctor, to be learned a man. How 





and that you could whisper oid Delany into reason.’ ‘And may be, 


by | their shamrocks in whiskey, and of 


| January D, 


vacancy in small company of actors then performing at Kiddermin. 
ster, I wrote to the manager, making him a tender of my services, 


‘and was after some negociation engaged at the salary of twenty-five 
shillings per week, to play a very respectable line of business, and to, 
join at Hereford. 


I willingly bade adieu to Liverpool, shook the saw-dust from my. 
feet, resolving never me to epter a circus, and with bright antiaipa- 
tions of future success, I set out on my journey to Hereford. 
coach left Liverpool at three o'clock in the afternoon of, the 17th of 
March, a day on which my countrymen are in the habit of drowning 

ying adoration ta their patron 
saint. I therefore placed myself ynder the tutelage of St. Patrick, 
and at starting poured forth a libation to hishonour. But most sadly 
did the saint neglect his charge., Many were the shamrocks drowned 
that day, but not one of them, [ will venture to say, received so ef- 
fectual a steeping as mine did ; for scarcely had the coach proceeded 
a mile upon the road, when, rain began to pour it torrents upon my 
head. I had paida shilling extra for the box seat as being the most 
comfortable, but weuld gladly now have-given two shil lings to get rid 
of it; for the wind was in my face, and I had the full benefit of the 
rain, which completely soaked me. It coninued all night ; and when 
the coach reached Birmingham in the morning, I was so benumbed 


y |thatI could not use my limbs. I was: carried into an inn, where I 


was assisted to change my clothes before a good fire, the warmth of 
which, and a comfortable breakfast, soon set all right again. After 
a few hours delay. [resumed mv journey. When we had been about 
an hour on the road, the rain began again, and did not ceasé fora 
moment during the ride ~ Worcester. bn however, was - a 
trifle compared with my disapptintment, when, wpon inquiry, I as, 
certained that the only acoeh whieb proceeded that day for Hereford 
had starfed a few minutes before my arrival, and that I must remain 
until five o’clock the next morning. This was indeed a serious evil. 
My purse was fast declining in weight, and its contents would have 
been barely sufficient to carry me with comfort direct to my destina~ 
tion. But there was no remedy—stay I must. I was too wet and 
too much jaded to look about for a cheap house, in a town where 1 
ge into the inn at which 


was an utter stranger, and I ordered my tngga ; : 
the coaeh had stopped, although it looke fearfully expensive. To 
prevent farther disappointment, I took the precaution of booking and 
paying for my seat. 
“f went early to bed for the purpose of sleeping, while my clothes 
were drying. Afteran hour ortwo of rest,I arose refreshed, and ex- 
tremely hungry. Eating and drinking were not at all convenient in 
the state of my finances; but to fast ia a Christian land on a Sunday, 
would have. been altogether irregular, and I therefore descended to the 
parlour in quest of dinner. It was soon served up, and I sat down with 


your head holds all that knowledge, is more than I can say.’ On 
which the doctor smiled. ‘ But,’ continued Terence, ‘there was 
not asaint among them who would not listen to reason; and if your 
reverence would just let me whisper one minnte to you, may be you 
would think better of it.’ ‘ Whisper to me, man,’ said the priest, ‘do 
you take me fora horse? ‘ God forbid,’ said the Whisperer, ‘ that 
[ should compare your reverence toa brute baste. But let me try.’ 
‘ Well,’ said the priest, ‘ this is one of the foolishest things I ever heard 
of; but if you insist upon it, you may follow your owu vagary, only 
I tell you its of no use, for I never ,‘ Don’t be rash, father Dela: 
ny,’ said the Whisperer, and putting his mouth close ta the ear of 
the priest, he whispered something to him. ‘O!’ said the priest, 
‘you are a wonderful man, Terence O'Sullivan, that alters the case. 
I see the thing is quite a different light. The poor young creatures ! 
Send them to me, and we'll settle the matter.’ And he buttoned up 


his breeches’ pocket. Now what did the Whisperer say? I can’t| profession as himself. He very readjly admitted my. claim; and, 
guess. But whatever it was, Jerry Ryan and Mary Mulcahy were | although he could not approve of the exchange [had made, yet he 
maitied that day week, and the Whisperer danced at the wedding. | said that he wished me success, and assured me, that even on so short 
‘It would be a quare (queer) thing,’ said he, ‘if I, who could tame | a: acquaintance, he felt a friendiy interest in my welfare. Happy 


the strongest horse in the country, would not be able to tame aw|in meeting with so pleasing a companion, I passed the evening 
auld priest.’ ” 





agreeable man, we had much conversation during dinner; and after 
the cloth was removed, we continued to sit a considerable time, 
discussing the various topics of the day. He.informed me that he 
was a solicitor, on his way to attend the assizes at Hereford; and 
I made no scruple in telling him the object of my,journey, claiming, 
nevertheless, a fellowship, inasmuch as I had been bred to the same 








——— three shillings, [ pleaded fatigue, and petiene OORT hee bed » avoid 

r S T : ; 7 aw | the necessity of iucurriag farther expense. My bill being discharged, 

VICISSITUDES rp ho LIFE Ci" AN and my seat paid for, the lightness of my purse gave me no manner 
f ‘ 


| of concern; for I did not doubt that I coule premiae a supply of cash, 
From Ipswich I went to Liverpool, where a new scene inthe che-| or, at least, credit, in Hereford, and therefore auxiety did not in- 


quered life of an actor opened to my view. Frorg the boards “where | terrupt the sleep which fatigue had rendered so necessary. Next 
’ 


Garrick trod” I found myself at once transported to those where \ morning, at the appointed time, I took my place beside my newly- 
“folly rears her head,” where the path is strewn with saw-dust. in-| 








some tothe poor soldier. The traveller drank ea rly of the prof-' 


e 

fered bow! ; and when he had finished, said ‘ Yon ban’ ae’ to me 
a kind service, and though you see me here poor as the Pest, yet 
1 know that which will om ourich. Came behind théforg, and 
I will let you intoa secret.’ Terence O'Sullivan wondered’ atthe 
man’s language, but he followed him behind the forge jand thete 
the weary soldi 

tical, but promised to make trial ; and when at length hé did so, to 
his very great amazement, every thing turned out as the stildier pre- 
dicted. After the soldier had told his secret, he shook therhand of 
the smith, and, walking away westward, was never again secn or 
heard of in Kilmallock. Terence’s fame soon spread far and wide, 
and he broke every horse. for twenty miles round. The @nly com- 
plaint was, that he broke the horses so gompletely, that they had no | 
bay after his whisper. Certain it is, that when they first heard it 

they trembled from head to hoof, a cold sweat stood all over their | 
bodies; and it was said, that they never were good for either the | 
chase or the race afterwards. And it became a saying in the coun- 

try, when,_as sometimes happened.to be the case, a rattling arid riot- | 
ing young bachelorjbecame a quiet and sober sort of a man after his | 
marriage, that hehad endured the infliction of ‘Terence O’Sullivan’s | 
whisper. When his fame was at the greatest, it casne to pass that 

one of the finest young fellows in the Lane or seven parishes be- | 


yond it, a lad of the name of Jerry Ryan, fell in love with as pretty.a 


girl as you would wish to see, Mary Mulcahy, whose. futhgr had for 
thirty years kept the village seaool, and was now dead. Why Jerry | 
Ryan fell in love with Mary Mulcahy, I cannot undertake ‘to say ;/ 
but [ suppose it was for the same reaso ‘ia | 
Jove with a young Woman all the world over. It was his luck; and | 
when it is a man’s luck tg fall in love, he may as well not. make. any | 
bustle about it, for.doit he must. But as somebody says (and. a cle-| 
ver re he is—L venture to say he was a gentleman of Goy’s own | 
making 





} 


n that a young man falls ia! 


‘, ©The course of trne love never did run smooth.’ | 
And the rough spot in this love was, that Mary Mulcahy's mother | 
was second cousin to Jerry Ryan’s aunt; which is a degree of rela- | 
Ppa aren preveuts matrimony in the church of Rome. So/ 
Jerry Ryan went to the priest about it; and as bad luck would have 
it, he went to him at a tine when he happened to be cress, by rea- 
son of a dispute he had had that morning with his neice. There ne-| 
ver is @ Worse time to ask.a favor from any body than just such.a | 
time; andverry was accordingly refused. ‘Go, cet ye gone out of | 
‘my house,.ye good-for-nothing fellow,’ said Dr. Delany (that 
the priest’s name): ‘get out of m it’ 
rong. oy before I - on tn ita 
break the law of anons of the church ? rj 
face of the holy decreéfals, to violate the hin Pep rgd Sh Counce 


r told him the secret. Terence was semewhat scep- mises that the dramatic portion of the company should be kept w 


judge of my. abilities, and would use his discretion. I, however, not | was situated, and that I must still ma 


was | it Was announced that the proprietor was on his way home, 
y house, and I hope it'will be a! who had been ill-treate 


gain. What, do you want me to| pared to make kno 
and the ¢ | the depaty then endeavoyred to soothe those w} 


acqdired friend, whose name was Thompson; and we were about 

stead of classic lore—where buffoonery is wit, and boulily steengtlt | tg start, when asurty, ruffianl ae fellow jumped up on the 
genius. My new associates were horses, flying horsegien, clowns,| wheel, aud demanded seven shillings for iny luggage! If a thunder- 
harlequins, columbines, rope-dancers, and professors of pantomime. | bolt had struck the earth at my feet, I could not have been more 
There were, indeed, amongst the biped performers s¢veral whose | shocked. I had not once thought of the luggage, or anticipated such 
profession had hitherto been that of the legitimate draraa, and who, |.a demand ;—seven shillings! and I had but three in the world!!! 
like myself, had been seduced into this temple of muminery, by pro-| What to do I knew not; and the man repeated his demand more 
hol. | than once before I could muster presence of, mind to; answer him. 

ly distinct from the other; but these promises were vai, for the two | At length Ltold him that 1 could not conve: jentiy pay it then, and 
streams were turned into the same channel, and the onz became soen ! that it must remain until my arrival at Hereford. hat, however, 


undistinguishable from the other. For the first week matters went {would not suit him; he must be paid immediately.. My distress 
on very smoothly, and I had no reason to complain of the business al-| was now beyond description; shame and vexation quite overcame 
loted tame ; but the second brought with it the coramencement of a me, and I was about to quit the coach, whew my friend Mr. Thomp- 


series of annoyances far worse than any thingI had yet encountered. | son slipped bis purse into my hand, and kindly requesled me to make 
The proprietor of the establishment was absent, being engaged with; him my banker. ‘The thing was so delicately done, that the most 
a portion of his quadruped performers atthe Dublin theatres, and the | fastidious could not have felt ‘offended, gnd it would have felt af- 
management wes in the hands of a deputy. Managérs themselves | fended, and-it vould have been ingratitude'to refuse. I accepted a 
ave in general cespotic. arrogant, and overbearing, “but their de-| loag-of four shiltings, which, with the three I had, satisfied my un- 
puties are in most cates worse: “dressed in a little brief autho- | mannerly ¢reditor, end I was suffered to proceed. ‘The morning was 
rity” they love to exeréise their power without regard to the feel-| remarkably fine, and fpr some tine all went on so agreeably, that Lre- 
ings or interests of those placed under their controul, gud in’ doing | covered the tranquillity of which this interruption had deprived me ; 
so they are much more ¢ppressive than their masters, always “ out-| but my comfort was of shert duration, for no sooner had we began to 
Heroding Herod. My stage-manager Was & man th every respect) ascend the Malvern Hills, than we encountered a snow-storm, which 
qualified to play the tyrant. He was plausible, vain, arrogant, cruel, | accompanied us for many niles with-such persevering xirulence, that 


and vindictive At first he loaded me with promises of favour, and! my clothes became again completely saturated. Almos frozen to 
{ thought myself fortunate in meeiing such a friend. His object. | death, I sat in the utmost wretchedness for several hours. ‘The coach 
however, soon mnanifested itself: for when he had, as he thought, | at length stopped at a small town, and all the passengers, except my- 


completely hoodwinked me, he endeavoured to prevail upon me to | self, went into the inn to breakfast. F had not a sixpence, and there- 


accept a part far below the grade to which my engagement entitled | fore I remained on the coach in mute misery. ‘Never was breakfast 
me. The fact was, that he had a favourite whom ‘he wished to/ or a fire more necessary; and never did the charms of a blazing 
promote at my expense. [ insisted upon my right, and from that ‘hearth. or the luxuries of eggs, ham, toast, and,tea, appear mere va!- 
moment was marked outas an object forpersecution. In the casting | uable in my eyes than at that, moment, when they were quite beyond 
of, pieces, as it is called, that is, the allotment of the characters to| my reach.” I had not, however, sat long in this cheerless state when 
the several performers, I took occasion to remonstrate; the great! the worthy man who had already befriended me came and insistes! 
deputy would reply with a malicious smile tliat lie was the best | upon my, going in to breakfast. Ile said he knew very well how I 


not only disputed his judgment, but resjsted his authority, and refused | was impossible, and [ was soon seated near a fire. and provided with 
to play any but the parts to which the letter of my engagement en- (all the good things which had just before occupied my4tmagination. 
titled me. For this refractory conduct I was threatened with a fine a4 adream never to be realized. Breakfast being oyer, we moun’ 
for each instance of disobedience; but as I declared jmy intention | ed the coach once move, and reached Hereford without further a:'- 
of having recourse to the Mayor's Court, the threat was never put, venture. 
in execution. In this unpleasant way matters went on for several|‘ On our arrivel [ went with Mr. Thompson into thé hotel, where 
weeks, during which I had nothing to do but to brood over my, we performed tlie necessary duties of the toilette; he to attend th: 
grievances, and I became heartily tired of my situation. At lencti { assize-court, and & to present myself to my new mahager. Whien 
i and all; we were about (o separate on gur respective business, Mr. Thompsen 
d (for there were many besides myself) pre- inquired whether [ intended taking a benefit in that town, and; being 
yn their complaints. Alarmed fer his situation, | answered in the affirmative, he said, “2 shall want four box tickets 


if 


Seaded iam his misrule had which I believe will amount to. twelve shillings—I have ‘already give: 
cred councils | offended ; and I, amongst the rest, suffered myself. 
and marry yes té Mary Mulcahy, who is second cousin Sst ) 


born aunt 


your mother's son, who wasa decent woman, God rest her 
are not much better than a heretic.’ 


say it of 
soul, you 
' i Joud, that he got himself into a 
towering passion, and Jerry was fai 


did looking melancholy enough ; for he loved the o; 
understan why her hehe 5 ved the girl to 


her from being his wife. While he was wa 


you.’ said he, ‘ Je 
bull that has lost his horns r' 





my interests. ‘’hus assured [ yielded, and undertook every, thing that 
h to leave thehouse; which he | was required of me. 


ss ; o. well to |sion; I suffered myself.to be kposked about by the «lown in the | permit, with.a view of securing a favourable ampression at first pice? 
£ second + tee heN — should hinder | pantominie ; I made one in all groups, and grumbled not at any thing 
ing down the road, sor- | —but in vain—ny only reward w 
rowfully sauntering along, the Wh RINE ithe road, sor in—ny only reward .w 


to be silenced and | you six, and as silver will be useful to you this morning I may «s 


R  S second cor to-your own | deluded by his speciqus promises. He assured me, that if I would | well pay you the balance.” Accordingly, he put down six: shillpres, 
Jerry Ryan, Jerry Ryan, it is with ‘sorrow E submit to the annoyance, of playing trifling parts far the present, 


All thi so - iy +) fraig the pzoprietor the existence of «iscontent, he 
; - us, and much mere he | would take every opportunit: 
Said; and he roared and bawled so |! ery. qe Portuny 


and disappeared before I could either refuse or thank him. I bow- 
ever resolved, if possible, not to let the day pass without returning 
..of putting me forward and advancing | the money, to which I felt [ hed no right ; ‘and I made up my mind. 
however disagreeable it might be, to ask the manager for a loan 01 
[rode one of the horses in a. proces-| ten shillings: Having mede myself as smart as my wardrobe woul 


ing, L went to the theatre, where I found the performers assembled 
as mortification, disuppointment, 


b W ad Bich and ready to begin rehearsal, The manager, a short, fat, important: 
rer rode by. ‘Whutisit ails | dad disgust. Sach are the delights ¢fan actor's life! I soon beca 
Ryan, that you look as down in the os 7 Tresolved “prose 


" uth as a| weary of this course, and I resolved to change, thinking that “ an 
So Jerry told him the part cular; of ' change must better my condition.” 


looking personage, Whom I shall call Mr. Strutt, received me with as 





y | mucheandescension as might be expected .from so consequential «a 
Havigg heard that there was g person asa coyptty manager towards 3 poor devil of an actor, gnd 





another traveller to partake of it. The stranger being a well-informed. 


cheerfully ; and having paid my bill, which reduced my stock to . 


e him my banker. To resist , 
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having introduced me to the company, he ordered that the rehearsal 
should commence. While I was going through m , which was 
Sir Benjamia Backbite in the School for Scandal, he took frequent} 
occasion to show at once his cleverness and importance by inter-} 


rupting me, to tell me how certain passages should be spoken, bat 
hot in. ehe instance would common sense convince me of his atro- 


Nepal 


‘gance ‘ahd ignorance. Rehearsal being over, E took an o ponte of | Mestic servants are treated. . Ske afterwards returns to Antigu 


telling him that the journey had exhausted my purse, an I would 
feel obliged by hisadvancing me ten shillings on account of my first | 
wweek’s salary. ‘This request displeased-him exceedingly, and he told 
sme that he did not like advancing money to his performers; for that 
he had lost a vast deal of money in that way, one young man havi 

gohe away thirty shilling in his debt! However, he said he woul 
give me an answer at night. I was disgusted by bis meanness, but I { 
was too poor to be proud, and I dared not do as my feelings dictated. 
From the performers I received much civility, and, by the advice of 
some of them, I went to seek lodgings at the house of a respectable 
svidow in the neighbouring street. ‘There I bargained for a small 
sitting room, and a bed room, neatly furnished, and agreed to pay for 
them six shillings a week, including coals and attendance. At night 
J went through my task tolerably, although I had taken cold and was 
somewhat hoarse. The manager, who played Charles Surface, was 
not easily pleased, for he called me aside after the play, and gave me 
a lecture upon acting, telling me that I had not thrown sufficient spir- 
jt into the part He then gave me'the ten shillings, but not without ! 
saying all he could to magnify the obligation. Next day I calle 
upon Mr. Thompson, for the purpose of repaying the money he }. ad 
lent me; but he had left the hotel, and 1 have never since had ay. op. 
portunity of discharging the debt or acknowledging his kindnes, A 

very short time passed in this company served to showy re, that 

though I had escaped from many miseries by leaving L/.ves pool, yet 
that I had many still to endure, and that I had not yet found out the 

happiness of an actor’s life. 1 soon discovered thet che performers 

were considered by the manager as mere slaves, for whom any treat- 

ment was good enough, and who had not any right whatever to have 

their feelings or interest consulted. They ‘were merely used as rub- 

bish to fill up unimportant spaces, white the prominent parts of the 

structure were supplied by the manager and his family. He wasa- 

bout four feet and a half in height, extremely corpulent—in fact, pot- 

bellied—with a fat vulgar face, t which was affixed a little cocked- 

up nose. When to these quelifications for the stage are added ex- 

cessive ignorance, anda disagreeable provincial accent, it will seem 

rather ridiculous that he shonld have thought proper to play the lead- 
ing parts in tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, melodrama, in short, in 
every thing: yet such was the case ; and his monstrous self conceit 
rendered him so blind to his own defects, that he thought himself equal 
to any of the first-rate actors of the day—so much so that on one occa- 
sion, when Kean had been playing in the Hereford theatre, and had 
vlosedin Richard on the Saturday night, this Manager Strutt had the 
hardihood to attempt the part-himself on the same boards the following 
Monday night! The audience were good-natured, and did not hiss— 
they only laughed. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the figure 
which Manager Strutt made in tragedy or genteel comedy. In the 
Roman costume he was particularly droll, for he looked “as ladies 
like to be who love their lords.” In point of acting, his Virginius, 

Richard, Shylock, Hamlet, Charles Surface, &c. &c. and all the 

Yest, were precisely the same thing; distinguishable from each other 

only by the dress, and like any thing on earth ut what they should 

be. His daughter, Miss Strutt, who took the lead in the female de- 
partment, was the inheritor of her father’s arrogance and conéeéit. 

She was a pert, forward, ignorant yoting woman, about nineteen, 
with a face the counterpart of her father’s, a discordant voice, and 
an extremely awkward figure and carriage. She was the Lady Mac- 
beth, Lady Teazle, Rosetta, &c. of the company. The next in im- 
portance was Miss*Louisa Stratt, who pleyed all parts second to these 
of-her sister, without the slightest pretensions to talent of any sort.— 
After her, came Master William Henry Strutt, a stupid boy, who 
played all the infantile parts, and was guite a Roscius. These were 
the great creatures of the theatre—the bright laminaries to whom all 
the others were but tributary satelJites. They thought that they pos- 
sessed amonget themselves all the talent of the theatrical world, 
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___ She Mtbion, 


The faets of the case are simply these :— ; 


“A female slave of the name of Grace, originally an unmanumitted slave of Anti- 
gua, and subject to the laws of that Island, visits 
planter’s wife; she remains some time in this country, and is treated as other do- 


riees, whether she was agai n remitted to her condition of slavery ; or whether, hav- 


: ¥ —— aaa 
the lives of innumerable British subjects—nay, more—the integrity, per- | Which occasion it was expected th 
haps, of the Empire—induces us to ‘say a few words upon the subject. character. 


a, and a question a- | on Thursday the 10th inst. precisely at 
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at every visitant would appear in 


IF We must omit ou? Theatrical notices until text week. 
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Election of Officers for narepe bi be beld at the Bank C House, 
A. 8. GARR, Seeretary. 





ing been clearly emancip:,ted whilst in England the meré circumstance of her re- 
turn to the West Indies Seould ipso + para her to relapse into her original ser- 
vitade? The West India Courts igouaiy decide against the slave. An appeal was 
comsequently prosecu/ od before supreme tribunal in Engignd, and in titis Court 
Lord Stowell ratifies the sentence of servitude pronounced against the slave, and 
confirms the judgw ent of the inferior judge in the Colonies.” 


The abhorre’jce of the system of slavery has now become so general, 
and its evils vq palpable even to the owners of slaves themselves, that 
there is no m, erit in makigg a declaration against it... Mankind, generally, 
desire to size it abolished, and past for the consummation of its aboli« 
tion with a fervor that is unquenchable; still, as that system has its 


Moas as they undoubtedly are, ratner than proceed to opposite extremes, | Jand Notes alw 


‘and do a greater injustice by taking from men what they suppose has 
rightly, and, in fact, has legally, come into their possession. We must not 


larly our numerous Codutry customers, our best 
eg — en ee = - during the pcriod we have conducted the Lottery 
pW 7 . as the xchange business in this city; in return, we bi 

d° and detested existence sanctioned by solemn laws— . shall be wanted on our part to merit a continuance of the patronage of our friends in 
prope: ¢y of persons is invested in it, and their lives placed.at stake Sy | town and abroad. Tickets in the New-York Lotter 


it, %\ behoves us to uphold the due execution of those laws, infa- Chass will be drawn Weduesday, 9th inst. ; result int 





OTICH!.—The copartnership heretofore existing bet he § i “ 
der the firmof HAY & WOOD, is this day disstlved by mune 


New-York, Dec. 31, 1827. me web. “x 


AMRBS HAY, Jun. continues the Commission business in 
Counting House of the late firm. akon, es yg 





New-York, J 1, 1828. 


AL dd ape for past fvours, we cafinot permit the first day of a New Year to 


elapse, without oftring to our friends, acquaintances, citizens, and particu- 
ans for the very great patronage 


to assure al}, that né attention 


7 sways for sale. The next 
. 1 . é next Albion. 
The Exchange business is continued in all its branches—Gold and Bank of Eng- 
; yayson hand. Those persons going to Europe can always be supplied. 
Every information given, if application be made personally, or by letter to 

N. & 8S. SYLVESTER, Lottery and Exchange Brokers, 
Jan 5.) 130 Broadway, New-York. 





abolish slavery by substituting anarchy in its stead. The principle at- 
tempted to be established by the appellants, is, that a slave having once 


but preposterous in practice; the first part of the position, however, 
istrue, but not the second; because, the laws so decide it in both 
cases, and it has been so ruled by Lord Stowe!l. ‘The case stands thus :---- 
A map is not a slave in England, because there is no law to make him 
so; but a negro is a slave in the West-Indies, because there are, 
there, laws existing to deprive bim of his liberty. ‘That the Colonies 
have the power to make those laws, is unquestionable, because their 
respective legislatures have been empowered to do so by the Impe- 
rial Parliament. The King and Parliament of England have delegated 
a part of their power to the Colonies under certain restrictions; and the 
enactment éf Slavery is not ainong those restrictions. But it is urged, 
the Coloniés, by so doing, act unconstitutionally ; for if Slavery is not 
tolerated by the parent state, howcan it be so in a Colony? In fact, 
how cap a subordinate do that, which its superior cannot, of, at least, does 
not? Unfortunately for this atgument, the parent state has, at sundry 
times, directly and indirectly, recognized Slavery ;—not in herown bosom, 
it is true,—but in those very Colonies, thereby making herself a party to | 
those colonial acts. The Imperial Parliament has, moreover, the power | 
to disannul the acts of the Colonies, and, in fact, to abrogate their legisla- | 





tive existence ;—yet, she has neither done one or the other. Nothing | 
them can be offered on the score of Colonial legislative incompatibility. | 
But let us fora moment admit the cry—once free, free for ever—and see 
what it will lead to. Suppose for instance, that a Sjave is taken to Eng- | 
land from a French Island, and returns to the same Colony with his mas- 
ter; is it to be conténded that the slave becomes free? Yet the principle | 
is the same, for the laws of the French and the English Islands are alike | 
independent of England. It would be in vain for the Slave to say,—" I 

have been to England,and my chains dropped from around me—I was there 

vaccinated for liberty, and can no more relapse into slavery.” Again ;—if 
an Englishman visits the United States, is he, if he returns to the country 

from whence he came, and chooses to commit forgery, to claim exemp- 
tion from the halter becayse he has once been in the United States, where 
the laws only punish that crime by imprisonment? Yet the principle is 
similar. If Lord Stowell’s décisien had been otherwise than it is, it was 
intended to carry the liberation of slaves to an enormous extent, for not 
only would all the slaves that have at various times been carried to En- 








that there Were not such to be found 7 where else, and there- 
fore their namés always appeared in the bill in large capital let- 
ters, completely eclipsin co! 
pany. e Assizes at Hereford continued a week, and as during 
that time we played every night, I was kept extremely busy, 
having to study long parts for the play and after-piece of each 
night. This excessive fatigue, added to the effects of my severe 
and repeated wettings on the journey, quite overpowered mie, and 
I became seriously unwell. In addition to pains in my limbs and 
general debility, I was afflicted with what appeard to me the most 
excruciating of all pains, an ear-ache; and I found myself, aiter 
struggling against filness for séme time, unable to leave my bed. I 
now sank into despondenty, and gave myself up as lost. As on for- 
mer occasions ofa similar nature, I upbraided myself for the folly 
which had placed me in so wretched a situation, and deprived me of 
comforts now so needful. Lactually imagined that my earthly ca- 
veer Was nearly run, and that the time of my depariure from this vale 
of tears was at hand. I therefore communicated to the medical man 
who attended ine, the address of my relatives, and requested that 
when all should be over, he would inform them of my untimely end. 


those of the other members of the com- | 


gland be set at large, but even those who had even for a moment gone 
on board a man of war—it being contended that the flag of a British 
ship of war carries with it the hallowed and precious rights of Epglish 
liberty—the quarter-deck of the Bellerophon, as Bonaparte beautifully 
expressed himself, being the hearth of the British people. The idea is 
délightful, and who would not rejoice at its being heaped to the full, did it 
| not go to deprive others of their rights, and to despoil them of their property. 
We want no evidence to prove that if the opponents of the Wést-India 
Planters had gained the victory, they would have abused it. Every attempt 
would have been made to instigute the slaves to demand their liberty, who 
had the slightest claim thereto: some little idea may be formed of what 
would have taken place, when we recollect the number of British men-of- 
war which have visited the is}ands, and the number of slaves that constantly 
go on board of them for various purposes. Every boatman, marketman, 
and fisherman, would by the strict construction of a decision the teverse of 
that given by Lord Stowell, have been emancipated ; and a further conse- 





But Providence raised me up a friend in the old lady at whose house 


Llodged; and by hér motherly and afféttionate caré, my illness, | 


which had increaued to a violent fever, owing chiefly to the anxiety 
of my mind, was overcome; and after a confinement of ten days 

was able to walk out. I recovered, and with returning health came 
renewed hope. 


Died, at Princéton, X. J., on the 27th ult. Mrs. Catharine Clow, wife of Henry 
‘tow, Esq. By herdeath a hasbatd has been deprived ef an amiable companion. 
six young children of an excellent mother, and her relatives and neighbours of a 
kind and much esteemed friend. The weight of this affliction must be greatly 
diminished hy knowing. that in hé¥ d¥ing moments she was permitted to indalge 
aod expross a strong hope, that for her “ to die would be gain.” 

On Thursday the 30 inst. at Brooklyn, Dr. A. M. Montgomery, Surgeon in the 
Viited States’ Navy. 
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_ S"We have Yeceived an answer to the Impromptu in our paper of last week, 
Wut catnot insert it now. The gentleman at Quebec has the right to speak first, 
if he chooses. Sn 


> Exchange at New-York on London 11 a 11g per cent. 
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We have no recent intelligence from Europe. 





‘The late decision of Lord Stowell in the British-Court of Admiralty, in 
the ¢ase of the slave Grace, has given rise tomuch discussion. The vene- 
vable judge hag not altogether escaped censure ; indeed, in Bell’s Messan- 
ger and some other English papers, we find the decisioh unequivocally de- 
clared to be ‘wrong in principle, erroneous in analogy, and inconsistent 
with any rule or policy julaw.” .These sentiments have been responded 
ta by some journals on this side of the Atlantic, and the case we learn, 
‘moreover, is to be carried up by appeal to the Court of Delegates. 

The importance vf the case, invelyjng as it does tle property and even 


quence would have been, that masters would not have allowed their slaves 
| to leave their plantations, to their serious inconvenience, in Watering, vic- 
tualling, and re-fitting his Majesty’s sips) We wish not to ascribe un- 
worthy motives to those benevolent persons in England who are exerting 
| themselves fur the benefit of the poor African, but it is certainly the fact 
that they do sometiines ltt their feelings outrun their judgment. Slavery 
is a greatand terrible evil of long standing, and must be removed gradually, 
and we trust/the tithe is not very far distant when this gréat object will be 
' accomplished with safety and justice. The decision of Lord Stowell, 
then, was, in every point of view, correct—it was, in our opinion, in perfect 
accordance with every principle of Jaw, justice, and expedicney. 





It has been said that Lord Stowell has reversed the decision of Lord 
Mansfield—this is not correct. The case of Summersett was this :—he 


ARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrs. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warehouse 
tothe house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langlois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 


touched the soil of England, becomes free, and having once become free, pemanrhnne ake, 5 oes err pers Sas Fulton and Dey-streets.' Mrs. Cantelo has - 
. . . , . on e es in and g 1 a “stabli 
Can never again be made asiave. Such a principle is very fine in theory, ~ ress Making with her Corset Estublishment and has 


no doubt by her attention and punctuality to give satisfaction. 


[Dec. 29. 


IDEAU CANAL.—Persons desirous of contracting to execute the under- 

® mentioned portion of the intended Rideau Canal, are requested to send ten- 
ders stating the terms on which they are willing to undertake the same, to this 
Office until Friday the first of February next. aae 

1. Three Locks, of 8 feet 4 inches lift each, with considerable rock and earth 
excavation in Merrick’s Smie. The Wing Walls of the Locks and side-retaining 
walls will be considerable; also, a Dam at the head of Merrick’s Snie, to lift the 
Rideau River into said Suie: this Dam will be about 7 feet high, and 180 feet lung. 

2. To construct a Dam and Lock on Edmund’s Rapids. Dam 8 feet high. 400 feet 
ae \ and Lock 6 feet lift. Considerable excavations of rock and clay will be at 

is place. 

3. To construct a Dam and Lock near to Phillip’s Bay, Edmund's Rapid’s. The 
Dam to be 8 feet high and 250 feet long ; the Lock 6 fect lift. 

4. To construct # Dam and two Locks at Old Slys, Rapids of Suiith’s Fall. The 
Dam to be 18 feet high, 210 feet long; the Locks to be 8 feet lift each. 

_5. To construct a Dam, Lock and embankments at First Rapids. Dam 9 feet 
high, 250 feet loag: Lock 7 feet lift ; and embankments of wood and clay, two miles 





| long. 


6. To construct a Dam and two Locks at Chaffoy’s Mills. The Dam to be 20 feet 
high and 8) feet wide; the Locks 9 feetlifteach. ~ 

7. To construet a Dam, Lock and Embanhkments at Nicholson's Rapids. The 
Dam to be raihed 16 feet high and 250 feet wide; the Lock 10 feet lift ; and the em- 
bankment eight feet high, and 280 feet long. 

The Tenders mast express the rate in Currency pet Cubic foot for the Masonry of 
the Locks; per Cubic yard for the Dams; the Rock and Earth excavation, and for 
Rock under water three feet deep. Plenty of stone may be raised to build the 
Locks quite beside thea; and otler matcrials, such as Lime, Sand, Wood, &c. 
equally convenient. ‘The whole of the above-mentioned works to be constructed in 
every respect similar to those at presebt in progress on the Canal; ahd to be eom- 
pleted in two years from the date of signing the contract; and none but practical 
Tradesmen need tender. 

The power of rejecting the whole of the Tenders will be reserved if they should 
be found too high, on reference to the professional opinion of the officer of the Royal 
Engineers, su perilitending the works. y 

Further particujurs of the abéve mentioned works, as also the amount df security 
required for the due fulfilment of each, for which two competent individuals resid - 
ing in Canada must be responsible, may be obtained at the Commissariat Office, and 
also at tae Otfiee of LIEUT.-COL. BY, St. Jawes-street. | 

eputy Commissary General's Ofice, Montrcal, Dec. 3, 1827. 


Rs ¢ NG EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield’ still continues his 
business af 303 Broadway, where in additidén to 4 constant supply 6f ready 

made dr thoys of any age of the latést and most fashionable patterns to suit 

The ditfere paFcats, hé wow Offers to te pidtic an extensive wstartment 

of ready m linen, cravats, stiffners, gloves, suspetiders, clasuit belts, &c. on: the 

most reasonable terms. : 3 

Mourning dresse3 for boy’ furnished at the shortést notice without the delay ordi- 

uérily attendant npon.occusions ef family afflictions. 

N. B. Gentieman’s clothing made to order at the shortest notice. 


raney GLASS WORKING EXHIBITION, from London, 202 way, be- 
tween John and Fulton-streets—Mr. FINN begs leave to inform the public, 
that he has commenced exhibiting bis most curious and pléasidg experiments of 
Fancy Glass Working, Spinning and Blowing. The variety of specimens manufac- 
tured by the subscriber, in the presence of the comp’ty, are too humerous'to meu- 
tion: suffice it.to say, they consist of articles of the most fanciful description, made 
of glass and enamel of various colours, such as ships, figures, quadrupeds, birds, 
fféwer vases, &c.—The exhibition is open from 11 till 3, and from 6 to 10 o'clock « 
Admission 25 cents; children half price. : . 
N.B.—This exhibition is particularly instructive, and merits the attention of 
heads of families and guardians. Dee. 29. 


’ EHIGH TOAL.—The company having replenished their yards with a large 
stock of this very superior Coal, are now ready to supply orders for any 
quantity, which will be delivered to those who reside within the paved parts of the 
city at $9 per tou of 2240 Ibs. The value-of this Coal for Surnidg if grates, is es- 
tablished by the exyerience of thousands; it combines the advantage of a brilliant 
re with greater durability, aud is not so soon obscured by an accumulation of 
ashes 4s other varieties of atthracitecoal. Its peculiar excellence fur the use of 
iron founders, brass founders, rolling and cling all owners, nail-makers, brew- 
ers, and uther manufacturers requiring strong ahd steady heat, is acknowledged 
by all who have tried it.. Andit may be proper to add; that as the mines worked 
by the company furnish all the varieties of anthracite coal, those who preier the 
kind that iguites most rapidly attd burns with more flame, can always be accomo- 
dated. ‘ 

The terms are cash for all quantities under ten tons, fora greater quantity ac- 
cording to agreeniént. It must be obvioas that the custom of reeeiving payment 
with the orders is a benefit which inures to the purchaser,as expepse or logs which 
is avoided by the company enables them to furnish the articles at a more reduced 
price; and tht coal being sold by weight, purchasers are certain of always getti 
the correct quantity fortheir money. Orders left at the office, 3 Barclay psy 
at the yard corner of Beaver lane and Washidgton-st, will be promptly at4 
tented to JONATHAN FELL, Presidentof the Wehigh 

I. MORRISON, Agent. ([Dec. 29. Coal and Navigatioy Company. 


(Dec, 29.” 




















O EMIGRANTS of industrious habits from Europe, and Seseférs of enterpri-’ 

sing character from all parts of America.—The underaigped on behalf of tho 
“Canada Company,” offers for éale, at moderate prices, and én easy terms of pag - 
ment, about 2,900,000 acres of LAND, in farms of 50 to 300 Acres each, in the prov- 
ince of Upper Canada; embracing the detached Blécks and Lots of choice Laads 
formerly reserved by thé Crown, in different Towtiships, and now surrounded with 
growing settlements, along and near the Rivers St. Lewrence, Niagara and Do- 
troit, atid Lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Clair; together with a large Tract (which 

will soon be laid off into Lots of convenient size,) lying south east of Lake Hurop., 














} was in London’ and claimed his freedom; his master caused him to be 
ironed and put on board a vessel for the West Indies; Lord Mansfield was 
applied to and he caused the slave to be Set at liberty, because there was 
no law in England to keep him ib forcible confinémett. Lord Mansfield 
simply decided, that no slave céuld be lreld as such, while in England, 
| previous to which negroes had been publicly sold in the niarket. ‘The 
question of the slave’s competency to Claim his freedom on his return to 
a slave country,@id not cotne before Lord Mansfield, consequently he 
made no decisi@m upon that point. Lord Stowell would, probably, have 

held the same doctrine in the seme case, but his case was a different oue ; 
| he simply says, a man is free whilé¢ in England, and cannot be compelled 


the colony, and must again quafi the bitter portion of Slavery. 





tthe season have commenced with gréat spirit. His Excellency, Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, has a Soiree every Thursday ; and on the 31st, 
we are further notified, a grand Fanéy Ball was té take place; on 





ie 


A letter from ¥ork, Uppér Canada, states, that the festivities of | pls 





These tracts comprise much of the best lands in the province, aud are Ne bly 

| not surpassed in fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, and chmmercia! adVanthges; 

by any equally oxtensive body of land now in market on the continent of North * 

America. ‘There are on them many streams, with falls of sufficient power far dri- 

ving mills, &c. Some of these situations will, in time, beconic flourishing owns 
and villages. The l.a-Chine, Grenville, Rideau, and Welland Canals, Whey com- 

| pleted, will afford channels of safe, easy, and cheap interc¢urse atid trad on 

| between the upper and ldwer provinces; and the Eric and Uswego Candls will f€ - 

| nish a ready passage from the Upper Province tothe city of New-York, Measures 

| are now in train for opening good Roads in various directions through the Compa- 
ny’s lands, and one of these roads will extetd from York, with a bi hereof 

| from the head of Lake Ontario. via Glelph, to the Red River, on Lake Hurod, bei 

| a distance of about 100 miles from Burlington Beach. It has been determined re 
expend 45,000 pounds sterling ($200,000) in opetting roads and making other improve- 

men:s, to promote settlements between Lakes Huron and Ontario. As as 
necdful arrangements can be made, produce will be received from settlers on 


| 


to return; but if he does return, he again becomes tiable to the law’ of | isnment by the Compatiy, and the préceods applied in payment of purchasé ; 


for lands. . ; , 
Emigrants and Settlers will reteive particular ioformation and may . 
1 daniel applying atthe Ofiee of ~ em maf oer Upper Catia. Gener 
information regardi nd, and directéons to the Prov may bi 
7 _— — HART LOGAN, & CO. Montreal. by af? 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Esq. Quebec. 
JAS. C. BUCHANAN Bag Gy of N. York 
ANDREW M’'NAB, Esq. va, N. Yor 
JOHN GALT, Superintendent for the Cunada Company: 
York, U.C: Dec. 7, 1827. (Dec. 22 
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: POBTRY. 
TO MISS B—K—R, OF CORK. 
Thou art fair as the lily, that blooms in the vale ; . 
While the tints of thy cheek with the rose-bud may vie: 
And the balm of thy breath, is as sweet as the gale, 
That scatters the blossoms in Spring-time on high. 
‘Thou art perfect and ess, and nought can compare 
With ty bosses, wen tena by a tremulous sigh ; 
Or thy.snowy white hands; or thy sunny-bright hair ; 
Or the heaven, revealed in thy soul-speaking eye. 
Thou art straight as the Cedar, that sighs to the tale 
Of the zephyr, that whispers on Lebanon’s mount ; 
‘Thou art light as the Gazelle, that skims o’er the vale, 
To lave its fleet limbs in the chrystalijne fount. 
Cork, Sept. 26, 1827. OBERON. 





NANCY LEWIS. 


My peace is fled—I cannot rest : 

The tale I tell most true is;— 
My heart’s been stolen from my breast 
_ By lovely Nancy Lewis. 


Fair is the blossom of the thorn, 
And bright the morning dew is— 

But sweeter than the dewy morn, 
The smiles of Nancy Lewis. 


The eye that’s sparkling black I love— 
Aye, more than that which blue is ; 

And thine are like two stars above, 
And sloe black—Nancy Lewis! 


Oh! bless me with thy heaven of charms— 
And take a heart that true is! 

While circling life my bosom warms, 
I'm thine, dear Nancy Lewis! 





Inthe “ Marrow of Compliment,” (London, 1654,) we meet with 
a song on the Praise of Tobacco, which contains as much, perhaps, 
as can be said in its defence :— 


Much meat doth gluttony procure, 
To feed men fat as swine ; 

But he’s a frugal man indeed, 
That with a leaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin for his haads, 
His fingers’ ends to wipe, 

That hath his kitchen in a box, 
His roast meat in a pipe. 








QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. LXXI. 

The pressure of other matter has obliged us to defer our usual no- 
tice of the Albemarle-street Periodical, until the present moment ; 
we take it up, however, not with less interest on that account. The 
present number is more remarkable for the solidity of its contents, 
than for brilliancy and effect—the articles, (only eight in number) 
are long, and to many, perhaps, rather heavy—still there is much 
valuable information to be gleaned from them all. It has already 
been remarked, that the Quarterly Review, since it has passed into 
the hands of Mr. Lockhart, the present editor, has been less spirited 
and uncompromising than formerly on political subjects—it has, in- 
deed, in some instances, carried its moderation to such an extent as 
‘to have almost lost its political character, and in the present number 
there is not a single article upon the public affairs, either of the old 


of the new world. This is, unquestionably, a defect in a work thut 


mey, Without ostentation, be called the leading journal of Europe. 
With a circulation of 14,000 copies, (exclusive of its fe-print in this 
country) distributed among the most enlightened moralists aud poli- 
ticians of the age—with a reputation commensurate with its exten- 
sive circulation—and with a general belief that it speaks the senti- 
‘ments of the government of Great Britain,—it is meet, in our esti- 

ration, that it should at least give us a quarterly exposition of the 
views of the government it affects to uphold. 

The first article, however, is a little in opposition to what we have 
just stated—it has much of the ancient leaven in it, and is a staunch 
‘ Protestant ascendency” essay. It is a rejoinder to Mr. Butler’s 
Reply to the Quarterly of March, 1826, on the subject of La Soeur 
Nativite, whose Revelations have been published in France with all 


the pomp and circumstance of truth, although they are delusions of | 


the grossest and most offensive character. 
fend the Revelations of Sister nativity, and claims from the censures 
attending them, exception to the respectable part of the Catholic 
clergy, and in fact to the great body of Catholcicism itself; and ap- 


peals from the “cruelty,” as he terms it, of the Quarterly, for at- | 


tempting to fix the odium of such impositions upon the Roman 

Catholics at large. The Quarterly replies by quoting other fabrica- 
+ tions.at various times put forth by the lovers of miracles, and at- 
bicmpts to show, that a desire to delude the ignorant, and impose upon 
+ valgar credulity, has ever been chargeable upon the leaders of the 
ewatholic faith, and from which charge the pamphlet of Mr. Butler has 
“by no means been successful in rescuing them. Popery, it asserts, is 
- * popery still, and will ever remain so. This is, in fact, the drift of 


the wholé article, and the spirit may be estimated by the following | 


passage at its commencement:— 
The readers of the Faery Queen may call to mind a certain per- 


Mr. Butler does not de-| 


: - : st | P. Scrope, F. R.S. F.G. 8.” 
sosage called Maleger, whom Prince Arthur found it more difficult | pe, F.R.S.F.G.8 


to destroy than all the giants, Paynim knights, miscreants, and | sketches the phenomena of the highly interesting district, to which 


January 5 


a 
d, its} self to apply to thé parish, he is generally so far debased in ming, 
d severed, its brains beaten out; and yet, like Maleger, here he} or broken in spirit, as to be utterly regardless of his character, and 
is, still in the field! ; therefore soon becomes either a confirmed drone, a poacher, or a 
Sketches in Persia is a very interesting article, and is probably} feion, To obviate this evil it is suggested, that a part of every |p. 
from the pen of Mr. Barrow, the standard reviewer of Voyages and/}.,ing man’s earnings be withheld by his employer weekly, and do. 
‘Travels for the Quarterly. It does not entirely admit that the two posited in a Saving’s Bank, thére to remain in the name of the as ad 
entertaining volumes reviewed, are from the pen of Sir John Mal- tributor, accumulating upon interest in the usual way, uoti)_ the ad 
colm, although we know, from positive information, that such is the of adversity arrives, when he is to be allowed, under te 4nin remle. 
fact. The manners, customs, and literature of Persia are examined tions, to draw upon the fund created in the days of. )j, pros orit 4 
and the latter receives additional zest from the belief entertained that | 4, act of Parliament would of course be nece’s- ary to pr ely “ 
those delightful fictions, the Arabian Night’s Entertainments, the system, and a number of Savings Banks (¢,-5 jin every town oe 
composition of Fairy tales and moral apologues are of Persic origin. large village is proposed) mast be created , which are to be placed 
A page or two is devoted to the two great poets, Sadee and Hafiz— ‘ 


, der the management of persons duly 271t’norized for the purpose, |; 
the former the moralist, and the latter the Horace of Persia. The|;. commended that the maxim’:-9 of the yearly ss a 


‘works of Hafiz are recommended to the European scholar, beyond | whic) thp system is to be apy’ sed shall befor the aie . 
those of any other oriental writer. But the most interesting class |}... £50, and the town-W-s¢kman £W0—all persons carni ‘ 
of persons in Persia is the story-tellers, people of extraordinary ima-| ior than either of these, sums annually, to escape fo : 
gination, and possessing in an almost superhuman manner the power | ,),, operntion of the act. "The pel of ‘ie aim: wekthhela . 
of fiction. They may be classed with the improvisatori of Italy, and |). ¢.oq at the rate of Ove half-penny upon every shilling ef oh 
perhaps surpass the latter in brilliant conception, romantic descrip- earned. ‘The poor l?.ws to be considered as still operating watil a 
tion, and intensity of interest. Some of these stories are given in saving fund has at? Jmed some magnitude, so that the new syste e 
Sir John Malcolm’s work. The article is closed with an account of may be gradual} y in Pay aaaiet Le din ochaihin pes . - 
ae? ere of nee bea Pie ms oe k hiefly designed to inwant. Tbe, Reviewer mentions the existence of a community in 
e long article on Agriculture and Rent is chielly des yr i? . 
show the ‘advantage of Agriculture over Manufactures in point o England in which a similar plan was adopted with success—the fol, 


| national strengtl dt the folly of stirring up feelings lowing 9¢”:ount of it is interesting:— 
real national strength; and to expose ‘ Wie Udisin ds he aamrahsied atch f 
of jealousy between the two interests, which it is assumed refo;. PP q one experiment, considerable 


oe é ale ; for the humber of persons concerned, and the period through whic! 
mers and political economists are concerned in doing. There iF weit extended. We allude toa great iron manutactory on the banks 
fear, some ground for this imputation, for political econow’.sts are | Of the ‘l'yne, near Newcastle, calied the Crowley Works, from Am. 
generally reformers, and reformers ere mostly manufac’ ures, and brose Crowley, who, about the beginning of the last century, raised 
: , or _ | himself, by industry and talent, from the situation of a common 

‘have a natural antipathy to the landed interest which t.ey conceive 


< ; : smith, to be the founder and legislator of a little republic ; for he 
supports and upholds the aristocracy. The reviewer is too warm, | established various wholesome regulations for the government of his 


|and perhaps may have fallen into the error of his apponents—too poome, by sexe he kept them out of courts of law, protected 
much exclusiveness—but he has evidently the ov,yantage, both in if pablheans wae tka pe} pelty pn. poe and the og ey 
factsand argument. The article takes a gener?) wiew of the agricul ; , AVove all, in its Wisdom and importance, he ene- 


. ; , ' gricul- | bled them fo proviie against age, accident, or infirmity, a fund saved 
ture of the kingdom—its various improver. ents—its perfection in| from their own earnings. In the latter end of the last century, the 


breeding cattle, &c. and is, in fact, replete. with the most interesting number of Dex employed exceeded a thousand, and a drawback of 
| statements. » Of the waste lands enclos‘.-; and brought under cultiva- | a farthing in the shilling, on all wages paid, had formed this fund ot 
i ; feeder . reliet for (he aged, the sick, the disabled, the widow, and the orphan ; 
| tion during the last century, it gives che following, among others, and so sufficient had it proved, after nearly a century’s trial, that the 
| striking instances. Stag Park, at “4tworth, the property of the Varl | adjacent parishes had never been called upon for the support of any 
of Egremont, was, forty years vgo, awild forest of 7 or 300 acres, | of che family of a Crowley workman. 

covered with furze and stunt’ 4 timber, and not worth five shillings | This beautiful system was destroyed in consequence of the com 
| per acre; in 1790 the noble owner, who to his honour has dove so | pany falling into debt and making an improper use of the funds oi 
much for the agriculture of England, caused this tract to be cleared | the community. 
and brought under the implements of the husbandman—it now, di- The objections to the plan are met with tolerable suecess, particu 
vided into fields wit’, white thorn hedges, presents the most Juxui- larly those where the compulsory appropriation of a poor man’s earr 
ant aspect, teemir g with clover, barley, turnips, &c. and will let for ing may be urged.—The writer with great force and ‘ingenuity ob 
\ thirty shillings pes acre. Ten quarters of oats and five of wheat are | serves, that a compulsory appropriation of the property of other: 
raised upon 2a acre of land, on which a sheep would have starved | already exists in the laws fer the support of paupers. If then, he 


ere the enclosure. The following is at p. 397. | continues, it be right to tax one portion of the community for th: 


Little «nore than fifty years ago, Clumber Park, which belongs | benefit of another, surely there cau be no objection to taxing that othe: 
to his grace the Duke of Newcastle, and contains no less than 4000 | portion for the benefit of itsel’, The scheme, to say the least of it 
acres of land, was a black, dreary. unproductive heath, witbin the |j; worthy of consideration, but we see innumerable difficulties in th 
| limits of the ancient and once extensive forest of Sherwood. About| _ ‘ reese . ae ge : : 
| 1760, the genius of Agriculture lighted upon this desolate waste; a| ¥#y of carrying it into effect. Fraud axd evasion in levying the stipu 
magnificent mansion was built by the nolie owner; the heath dis- | lated sums, will, in our opinion, elude every effort that wisdom ma; 
oe ; 20090 acres were planted, which now exhibit the agree- | devise to restrain them. 
able appearance of thriving timber of very large dimensions, and 
the remaining 2000 acres, under a spirited and inteiligent system of 


Soe Albion. 
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ierced through and through, its bones broken, its limbs lo 























The article on €hinese Poetry and Novels is furnished at the 


besides other live stoek, the sheep fed on a district which half a|pany et Canton, who has translated some of the love poetry and 

century ago was perfectly barren, amount at least to four thousand | romance of the cele 

annually. 

| At pages 400 and 491 we have a statement of the amount of lands 

| enclosed within the last 130 years. It appears that even since 1797, 

|2110 biils have passed for enclosing waste lands—the article then 
roceeds :— Beas : : ‘ : : 

|P , ‘ er , aio . wel treated, for the greater part of the article consists of two of the 
Upon a careful investigation of the matter, the ‘ committe of waste deli: RE tiles I viel eee 

‘lands ascertained that, upon an average, each inclosure act inclu- | C¢U2quUent’s own stories, ant yield more amusement than the whol 

ded about 1600 acres of !and; taking this estimate as the basis of | Number besides,—the Reviewer throwing in his gibes here and ther 

s : : “t FOR wi . . 7 * ° 

, our calculation, the quantity of land inclosed since 1796 will be as the stories proceed, thus basting poor Mr. Thoms with his own 

found to amount to (21101600) 3,576,000 acres: end classed un- drippings. T 

der difterent reigns, the number of inclosure bills, and the quantity mi? 

| of land inclosed, will stand thus :---- 


tial empire, for the amusement and edification 
| of the rest of the world. 








Mr. Thoms, in the course of his translation: 
having been guilty of sundry treasonable attacks upon the integrity 
of the King’s English, is, in the due loyalty of the Review, regular!, 


impaled for his offences. The translator, however, is rather scurvi'y 


| 
{ 
} 


here is a short dissertation on the peculiarities of th: 
Chinese language, and a slap at Dr. Mortison, whose English i 








Reign. No. of Acts. Extent of land inclosed. | represented “to. be pretty much of the same stamp with thal ¢ 
Queen Anne - - - 2 - - 1,438 | Mr. Thoms.” 

: eas) ~ - 5 ° ° 7 oH! syy° 1c . ° r " . 
qwree 7 2ot oer Phillipps’ State Trials is a very fine and interesting article. if 

xeorge Ii. - . - _ 226 - - 318,77 , : i ‘ . ' . agp 

= yr POF rly g ( atl 11s ry . 7 > 7 ee) nase. 
George III. - Q . 3554 h - 5,686,400 gives a kind of legal history, prior to the Revolution of 1688, in cas 
George IV. (up to 1527) 183 300,209 of state criminals not less bluody and revolting than the politic 
—— ae history of the same period. It is surprising to see what rancour, ty 
5926 6,325,076 


ranny, and injustice, was exercised towards state offenders, eve! 
i : * de e sanctio ’ some of » first loos ‘haracters at have 
| It will thus appear that, since the commencement of the last cen- | under the s — " of some ot the first legal characters that h 
tury, upwards of six millions of acres of land have been inclosed and | adorned the English Bench. The Government used a direct infu- 
| brought into a state of till-ge, and that no less than eleven parts! ence over the Court—hearsay evidence was admitted—the unfort' 
| in twelve were inclosed in one reign, (that of George HI.) the steady 
| and constant patron of egriculture. ites os . ‘ : yy ah 
| 1; : : | Bad -.,); amined by the Court with a view to criminate himseli,—and eve! 
| The sucgeeding Article is devoted to the Geology of Central ’ ay oO 
2a Discs . ’ . , vent ., put to torture, where fraud and perjury were found insugicient to 
It is built on a work entitled “ Memoir on the Geology of|, . . : ota ; 
a . . , ’ ‘on , , | bring the miserable victim to the block. As men became mor? 
Central France ; including the Volcanic Formations of Aurergne, the ° . ; re 
. " he’ ~ 4 Retele . (enlightened, and the love of liberty more cherished, the accus: 
Velay, and the Virarais, with a Volume of Maps and Plates. By G. : ; ‘ a 
erp: : ie iwere allowed to have the assistance of counsel when a point of lav: 
Following his author the Reviewer | ; ; : % 
| arose in their case; but even then, the prisoner was himself to raise 











jmate accused denied thie assistance of counsel—and was cross-CX: 


France. 


: ung : (that point of law. At length, a statute of William III. cave amp!* 
monsters, of whom he rid the earth. He mauled him first with an our attention is called, showing that the whole region has been the | id wt tee 5 i 


iron mace in a manner which would have ~~ any other enemy | 
. beyond all aid of a surgeon; but Maleger h 
kifled, than up he was from the ground, alive again, and nothing the | 
worse for a killing. ‘The good sword Mordure, sa called because it | 
hit surely, was then twice tried upon him; the villain was cut first 
through breast and back, 
“ That thro* his cxrcase one might plainly see.” 
@an secondly, throurh both sides; Maleger groaned with the smart, | 
* but was presently as whole amd as brisk as before. The prince | 


ad no sooner been thus | which are su 


‘ : .| liberty of defence to the advocates of the prisoner; but it was no! 
seat of voleanic agency, now apparently extinct, but the marks of 1 gears Pah id, cenasall . : . ir 
ficiently a i distinct, to remove all doubt of | Until 1743, in the proceedings against Mr. Chetwynd for mut 
heienth; aumerous and distinct, to remove ai uu - ibert  cros ini i is 
¢ cm a a ae 2 1 find entertai ; a .. | Ger, that the fiberty of cross-examining the witnesses was fal! 
1e scie reader wiil find entertainment in , ; . : 
rm : a . PA . Cal |.and completely recognized.-The Number closes with a lon 
ire essay—and thos > peruse it with vidéws of a less ex- . ; ant} . 338 Wa! 

; y GO wanse Waa pores i % ~  l article on forest Planting, from the ever versatile pen of Sir We' 
clusive character, may meet with many attractive“fects and specu- | ter Scott 
, . ri P . ‘ter Scow. 
lations which will well repay the.'r labor. poet — 


Art. V. relates to the P&or Laws, and contains a proposition to; CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (erclusire : 


the facts asserted. 





husbandry, yield excellent crops of diferent grains and grasses; | €xpense of Mr. Peter Pering Thoms, Printer to the East-India Com- 









































reaught him in his arms, as Hercules grasped Antwus, and squeezed | substitute Se~tngs Banks for paroch‘al aid throughout the kingdom. | 
She soul out of tis tiody ; but as sou as be let the carcase fall, in| T 
wii ee dol dea ited aes Wee Rainer, ready for any further 
ng that. might wedupon him. Malem j z . aoe otek» 
r. Butler. No: one that ever sated the lists of tesmsonae tas words;—The writer sets out with the idea that parish relief is, in its 
been more thily confuted than this most pugnacious endl general tendency, natarally debasing to the heman mind—for whe 


wivpcious of controveisialists. The vitals of bisargument heve been! a man, particularly a young mm_gadin gqod health, bumbles b’m.- 











posy ge)—payableinadvance. All persons beconnng subscribers, will be expecte 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishment is m: dt 


nis project to us is new, and certain. y captivating, but we entertain} to the Office, or to either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new t ra: 
-* . , c t , i * ’ 


@ubscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected to continue three! 


| serious doubts of its feasibility. The plan can be explained in a few the half year so entored upon. All communications to the Editor, or his Agents, 
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